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THOUSANDS OF BATMAN STORIES 
have been told over the past 83 
years, and somehow they’re 
never enough. 

The Batman, the newest reboot 
of his cinematic incarnation 
(starring Robert Pattinson this 
time), will be the 10th live-action 
Batman feature film, depending 
on how you count. That’s in addi- 
tion to his two 1940s movie 
serials, animated films (from Bat- 
man: Mask of the Phantasm to 
The LEGO Batman Movie), 
related flicks like Catwoman and 
Joker, and his appearances in 
Justice League and Suicide Squad. 
Then there are the many Batman 
TV shows (both live-action and 
animated), the Batman video 
games and, of course, the Batman 
comic books. He’s appeared in 
more than 1,000 issues of Detec- 
tive Comics (now DC Comics) and 
nearly another 900 issues of Bat- 
man proper, among many others. 

So what’s so special about the 
guy in the cape with the pointy 
ears? Batman is the superhero 
who has no superpowers at all 
(aside, perhaps, from being rich, 
as Ben Affleck’s Bruce Wayne 
quips in Justice League). He 
doesn’t get extra strength froma 
yellow sun; he’s not a god of any 
pantheon; radioactivity never 
did anything for him. 

That’s just it, though. Bruce 
Wayne is Batman because he 
made himself Batman. He started 
as a horrified, traumatized child 
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in a dirty alleyway, spattered 
with his parents’ blood, and built 
himself into the best a human 
being can be, in every way that 
matters to him—specifically, in 
ways that let him protect other 
people from violence and loss 
and chaos. 

Batman is utterly obsessed 
with the law—the people he goes 
after are not wrongdoers but 
specifically “criminals”—and has 
also placed himself outside it. 
(But adjacent to it! He’s tight 
with certain police, and in fact, 
the TV show Gotham was all 
about that connection.) He’s an 
impossibly accomplished athlete 
and acrobat, whose body is in 
peak condition despite years of 
abuse and attacks. He’s a world- 
class martial artist who abhors 
firearms, but is also a brilliant 
marksman, because of course he 
is. He’s trained his mind just as 
keenly: He’s the world’s most bril- 
hant detective, a master scientist 
and engineer, a strategist and tac- 
ticlan so cunning that he’s already 
got contingency plans in place for 
any possible attack by his ene- 
mies or even his allies. He spends 
every waking moment pushing 
himself toward perfection, and 
what he’s given up for that quest 
is, more or less, his humanity. 

That’s the short version of 
Batman as we understand him 
now—especially in light of the 
2005-2012 trilogy of Christopher 
Nolan-directed movies that rees- 
tablished him as a box office 
powerhouse. The curious thing 
about the very first six-page Bat- 
man story, in 1939’s Detective 
Comics #27, is that almost none of 
those juicy details are in there. We 
meet the “Bat-Man” (sic) as a 
brawler in a bat costume with a 
complicated belt and learn at the 
end of the story that he’s secretly 
the bored socialite Bruce Wayne. 
We see him solve a complicated 
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murder mystery by beating up 
some guys and ultimately punch- 
ing the criminal plot’s mastermind 
into a tank of acid (“a fitting end- 
ing for his kind,” he deadpans). 
That’s really all there is to it; the 
rest of that issue of Detective Com- 
ics consists of brief tales about the 
forgotten likes of “Buck Marshall: 
Range Detective” and “Cosmo, 
the Phantom of Disguise.” 

The initial Batman tale was 
credited solely to “Rob’t Kane” — 
which is pretty far from the 
whole truth. Artist Bob Kane 
contractually took full credit for 
creating Batman for more than 
75 years; he did indeed come up 
with the idea of a hero with bat 
wings on his costume (rather 
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than a cape), but writer Bill Fin- 
ger suggested most of Batman’s 
costume, named his alter ego 
Bruce Wayne and devised most 
of his classic supporting cast. 
(Finger has received official bill- 
ing as Batman’s co-creator since 
2015; the first movie to credit 
him was Batman v Superman: 
Dawn of Justice.) 

Finger also devised Batman’s 
origin, which appeared in Detec- 
tive Comics #33. In those 12 
crude, brisk panels, most of Bat- 
man’s backstory snaps into 
place. We see young Bruce 
Wayne’s wealthy parents mur- 
dered before his eyes in a 
botched mugging; his vow to 
spend his life “warring on all 
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criminals”; his long years of 
training his body and mind; and, 
at last, the bat that flies through 
his window, inspiring his dis- 
guise, just as he’s wondering how 
to “strike terror” into the hearts 
of his enemies. 

Five issues later, Finger and 
Kane introduced another pillar 
of the Batman story: Dick Gray- 
son, another child orphaned by 
murder, who becomes Batman’s 
partner, Robin, the Boy Wonder. 
With the arrival of that first ver- 
sion of Robin, what drives Bruce 
Wayne becomes clear (looking 
back on it from more than 80 
years’ distance, at any rate). His 
story isn’t the revenge tragedy it 
might have been because what 
he’s seeking isn’t revenge on his 
parents’ killers. The trauma that 
stole his family from him made 
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him devote himself instead to 
trying to keep everyone else from 
having to suffer like he suffered. 
(His days of killing his enemies 
were numbered; it was soon 
established that he just doesn’t 
want to let anyone die.) And, with 
Robin under his wing, he’s begun 
the process of becoming the 
patriarch of a new family. 
Robin’s presence lightens up 
Batman stories—the biff-bam- 
pow 1966 Batman TV show (and 
the movie that came out after its 
first season) was built on eye- 
brow-waggling camp and 
ridiculous costumed villains. 
still, the Boy Wonder has been 
something of an obstacle for 
latter-day movie versions of Bat- 
man: grimness and tomfoolery 
curdle each other, which is 
where the 1997 Batman & Robin 


tT From left 
Fans of Tim 
Burton’s 1989 
Batman film 
dressed as the 
Joker; Burton’s 
second Batman 
film premiere 
at the Mann's 
Chinese Theatre 
in Hollywood. 





film went wrong. The Dark 
Knight Rises points the way 
toward a Robin, as a gesture 
toward a possible brighter 
future—and ends its story there. 
(DC’s more recent films put their 
Robin in the past tense: the 
Joker already murdered him off- 
screen sometime before Batman 
v Superman: Dawn of Justice.) 
The world of Batman wasn’t 
complete with the addition of 
Robin, of course; it’s continued 
to expand ever since. Hundreds 
of writers and artists have 
worked on Batman stories, and 
the nature of corporate-owned 
franchises is that resonant ideas 
and characters get picked up and 
carried forward. Catwoman and 
the Joker debuted very shortly 
after Robin, in 1940’s Batman #1. 
The Batcave beneath Wayne 
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Manor was created for the 1943 
theatrical serial The Batman. 
Arkham Asylum, the institution 
from which Batman’s enemies 
are forever escaping, didn’t turn 
up until 1974. Lucius Fox (played 
by Morgan Freeman in the 
Christopher Nolan trilogy) first 
appeared in 1979; the Falcone 
crime family (seen in Gotham, 
Batman Begins and The Batman) 
in 1987; Harley Quinn (featured 
in the Suicide Squad films and 
Birds of Prey) in 1992. 

Batman himself has gone 
through some radical changes 
over the decades. By the late 
1950s, with the superhero genre 
out of fashion, his comics were 
often built around science-fiction 
themes and even time travel. In 
1964 editor Julius Schwartz over- 
hauled the franchise, focusing it 


on down-to-earth detective sto- 
ries and giving Batman acostume 
redesigned by artist Carmine 
Infantino (with a yellow oval 
around the bat logo on his chest). 
After the Adam West/Burt Ward 
TV show ended, the comics’ 
Robin headed off to college at the 
end of 1969, leaving Bruce Wayne 
to operate solo. A handful of sub- 
sequent stories by writer Denny 
O’Neil and artist Neal Adams 
recast Batman as a grim, fero- 
cious figure of night terror. Along 
with Frank Miller, Klaus Janson 
and Lynn Varley’s even more bru- 
tal 1986 miniseries The Dark 
Knight Returns, they set the tone 
for most of Batman’s appearances 
of the past 50 years, including 
most of his films from 1989’s 
Batman onward. 

For Batman as we know him 
through latter-day movies and 
comics, anything that can distract 
him from his mission is, by his 
reckoning, an unacceptable flaw. 
On the rare occasions when he 
feels strong emotions, he tends to 
express them as outbursts. Most 
of his romantic relationships 
have been unsurprisingly short- 
lived. (The exception, of course, is 
Catwoman, the criminal with 
whom he’s perpetually entangled 
despite himself, and whose 
crimes are motivated by selfish- 
ness rather than malice; it doesn’t 
hurt that she’s been portrayed by 
the likes of Eartha Kitt, Anne 
Hathaway and, in the forthcom- 
ing movie, Zoé Kravitz.) Even so, 
he’s ended up with a family (of 
choice): people who share his 
goals, and even some of his meth- 
ods, but are perhaps not quite as 
monomaniacally driven—and 
often end up paying a terrible 
price for supporting his quest. 

Almost all of Batman’s most 
notable enemies are insane, 
and their fractured views of 
the world turn them into forces 


A Knight’s Tale 


of chaos and destruction and 
weird crime. (It’s no accident 
that Arkham Asylum is named 
after acity from H.P. Lovecraft’s 
stories.) The most terrifying of 
them is, of course, the Joker, a 
cackling sadist to whom life 
means much less than his next 
gag. Filmgoers have a fractured 
vision of him too: Jack Nichol- 
son’s Joker seemed definitive 
until Heath Ledger’s came 
along, and Ledger’s perfor- 
mance was untouchable before 
Joaquin Phoenix’s. 

Every one of Batman’s villains 
has a specific angle, though. 
There’s the Riddler (to be played 
by Paul Dano in The Batman), 
who weaponizes clever wordplay; 
Two-Face, who reduces his war- 
ring impulses toward murderous 
chaos and lawful order to the 
blind chance of a coin-flip (which 
means he is always governed by 
chaos); the Scarecrow, whose 
weapon Is literally fear. Even Bat- 
man’s lesser enemies (Calendar 
Man, Mr. Zsasz, the Ventrilo- 
quist, the Mad Hatter) are 
obsessive about particular things, 
in almost precisely the same way 
that he’s obsessive about bats. 

They don’t want to kill Batman 
so much as they want to break 
him, to outwit and outmaneuver 
him, to reduce him to helpless- 
ness or madness. Still, he will not 
be broken—or, at least, he will not 
be broken further. Batman is as 
mad and fixated and psychologi- 
cally fractured as any inmate of 
Arkham; that’s obvious. (See in 
particular Christian Bale’s per- 
formance as Bruce Wayne, to 
which he carried over some of the 
barely controlled savagery of his 
Patrick Bateman in American 
Psycho and Trevor Reznik in The 
Machinist.) Of all the possible 
ways to avert violent crime, 
dressing up as a bat and spending 
an inherited fortune on 
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A Knight’s Tale 


“Almost all of the film actors 





cast as Batman have initially 
been greeted with reactions 


of ‘what, him?’” 


Batarangs and Batmobiles and 
Batmobiles and Batcomputers to 
operate extralegally is not one 
that suggests clear thinking. 

But Batman is fractured and 
irrational in ways that reflect the 
kindness beneath his viciously 
efficient surface, and his arsenal 
of Batgear is a fantasy of pluto- 
cratic ultrariches used toward 
entirely unselfish ends. He’s even 
loyal to his home Gotham City, 
as horrible and mad as it Is. 
Gotham isn’t even areal place; it’s 
the fearful version of New York 
that lives in the imagination, all 
gargoyles and muggers and gro- 
tesquely decayed glory. Anton 
Furst, who designed the indelible 
version of Gotham seen in the 
1989 Batman film, described it as 
“a city run by crime, with a riot of 
architectural styles... it looks 
like hell erupted through the 
pavement and kept on going.” 

All of that makes for a mas- 
sively effective apparatus to 
build stories on. (“Brilliant 
detective” alone is adurable nar- 
rative base, and that’s just a 
subclause of who Batman is.) 
And Batman’s central resil- 
ience—his ability to get through 
anything on his wits and skill 
alone—means that he makes 
nearly any kind of story more 
interesting with his presence. 

In amystery story, obviously, 
Batman gets to be a detective; in 
an action-adventure story, he can 
be a thrilling combatant or a 
jaw-droppingly audacious strate- 
gist. You can put Batman ina 
supernatural story, and he’ll be 
the character who embodies 
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hard-nosed empiricism. Put him 
in a horror story, and he’ll make 
fear work on his behalf. Send him 
to outer space, or stick him ina 
time machine, and he can be a 
fish out of water who turns him- 
self into an apex predator. Ina 
psychological thriller, he will 
have the strangest psychology of 
all. In a comedy, he can be a 
poker-faced straight man (as the 
animated Batman Adventures 
series often positioned him); he 
can even be played for laughs 
himself, as somebody who’s per- 
manently and inappropriately 
grim. (Think of Will Arnett’s Bat- 
man in The LEGO Movie, blasting 
the important, groundbreaking 
metal track he’s recorded: 
“Daaaarkness!!/No parents!!”) 
Batman can be part of a super- 
hero story that’s not his own 
too—he plays well off super- 
powered types, especially 
Superman, who overpowers him 
in every way and outmatches him 
in none. He’s put in a lot of time 
with superteams, including the 
Justice League; especially in 
recent years, those stories often 
suggest that his teammates area 
little bit terrified of him. (With 
good reason; he’s prepared to take 
any of them down.) In any story 
with acharacter who is more than 
human, Batman is doggedly 
human, but perfectly human. 
That’s part of what makes it 
tricky to play him for long, on top 
of the physical demands and 
aging-out involved with any 
superhero role. Almost all of 
the film actors cast as Batman 
have initially been greeted 


with reactions of “what, him?”: 
Michael Keaton and Val Kilmer 
and George Clooney in the 1989- 
1997 series of films, Christian Bale 
in Christopher Nolan’s trilogy, 
Ben Affleck in the past decade’s 
DC Extended Universe movies 
and now Robert Pattinson. 
(Almost all of them worked out 
fine, and Keaton will be returning 
to the role, No Way Home-style, 
in the forthcoming movie The 
Flash.) The only actor to pull off 
an extended stint as Batman is 
Kevin Conroy, who’s been voicing 
both sides of Bruce Wayne In vari- 
ous animated shows and 
videogames since 1992’s Batman: 
The Animated Series. 

You might guess that all of these 
takes on a single character would 
make for a conceptual muddle. 
Amazingly they don’t, because 
the central concept of Batman— 
the particular idea crystallized 
by Bill Finger and Bob Kane—is 
powerful enough that it’s been 
tempered, clarified and improved 
by everything that subsequent 
generations have thrown at it. 
The more versions we see of him, 
the more we know who he is. 

Even so, there’s something 
curiously hollow at the center of 
Batman’s character, a vacancy 
that may be part of what draws 
sO many people to create stories 
about him. One challenge for the 
many actors who have played 
Batman is that he is, himself, a 
master of acting and disguise. He 
leads a double life so perfectly 
that almost nobody can guess 
that his two very public personae 
have the same body performing 
them. “The Batman” 1s a night- 
marish urban legend he’s 
invented to scare criminals; 
“Bruce Wayne” Is a caricature of 
louche, vapid wealth, devised to 
throw everyone off his scent. 

“It’s not who I am underneath, 
but what I do that defines me,” he 


declares in Batman Begins. But 
who is he underneath? Who is 
the person projecting the images 
of Batman and of Bruce—the one 
who’s built a perfect, mad system 
of Bat-defenses around himself? 
That’s the impenetrable mystery 
that the world’s most brilliant 
detective has constructed. Bat- 
man is a thrilling part of any tale 
he’s in, but what makes him 
enduringly fascinating, on the 
page and on the screen, is the 
fantastically detailed surface to 
which all those individual adven- 
tures have contributed and the 
enigma that remains inside it. 
His is a story about something 
glorious that might come from 
our trauma, if we pushed our- 
selves harder than anyone ever 
has, and of what we could lose 
within ourselves from that 
impossible effort. @ 
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Robert Pattinson 


“He’s really working out this 


rage. He 











oesn’'t have much 
control over his personality. 
The delineation between 

when he’s Batman and when 





he’s Bruce is not so clear” 


ROBERT PATTINSON 


The film delves into the psy- 
chology of how and why Bruce 
Wayne learns to become Batman. 
“It’s acriminological experiment. 
He’s trying to figure out what he 
can do to change this place. He’s 
seeing he’s not having any of the 
effect he wants to have,” Reeves 
said. “It opens | him] up toawhole 
new world of corruption.” 

The film was partially inspired 
by Frank Miller and David Maz- 
zucchelli’s Batman: Year One, 
Reeves revealed in 2021. “We’ve 
seen lots of origin stories. It 
seems things go further and fur- 
ther into fantasy, and I thought, 
“Well, one place we haven’t been 
is grounding it in the way that 
Year One does, to come right into 
a young Batman, ” Reeves said. 
“You can have it be very practi- 
cal, but I also thought it could be 
the most emotional Batman 
movie ever made.” 

This Batman’s Gotham City 
seems dangerous and raw— 
haunted by the criminals that 
inhabit it. Reeves discussed pull- 
ing on classic genre influences 
from 1970s films like Taxi Driver 
and Chinatown. Even the Batmo- 
bile is minimalistic—a muscle 
car and not a tank like those 
shown in Christopher Nolan’s 
The Dark Knight trilogy or Zack 


James Gordon in the film, teases 
that “Gotham is a character ina 
way that we haven’t seen before.” 
Andy Serkis plays Wayne’s faith- 
ful butler, Alfred Pennyworth. 

As for the man wearing the 
cowl? Pattinson said the project 
felt particularly special to him. 
“Batman has always stood out as 
one of the major characters of 
the 20th century, and so many 
people connect with it on such a 
deep level for so many different 
reasons,” he said in 2021. “From 
the first conversation I had with 
Matt about it, I just knew that 
there was something radically 
different [here].” 

It has been a long road to get 
here. Announced in 2014, The 
Batman originally featured Ben 
Affleck as writer, director, pro- 
ducer and star. Affleck portrayed 
an older version of the Caped 
Crusader in Snyder’s Batman v 
Superman and Justice League, 
but in 2017, citing dissatisfaction 
with the script, Affleck stepped 
down from writing and direct- 
ing, and two years later left the 
production completely. 

The search was then on for a 
new chisel-jawed lead actor. 
Pattinson won the title role in 
mid-2019, beating out favorites 
like The Great’s Nicholas Hoult. 


\ Clockwise 
from top 
Batman makes 
an entrance; 
Bruce Wayne; 
Zoe Kravitz as 
Selina Kyle/ 
Catwoman. 


The casting acknowledged the 
new direction of Reeves’s script, 
cowritten with Peter Craig (Top 
Gun: Maverick), and tossed in an 
additional wrinkle: It would bea 


Snyder’s Batman v Superman: 
Dawn of Justice. It’s just one of 
many differences of this youthful 
iteration of Batman. 

Jeffrey Wright, who plays 
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Robert Pattinson 


stand-alone film unconnected 
to the Snyderverse. (Further 
complicating matters: Former 
Batmen Michael Keaton and Ben 
Affleck will both return to their 
roles in 2022’s The Flash.) 

When production finally 
started filming in London in 
early 2020, it was quickly shut 
down because of the pandemic, 
resuming in September only to 
be halted just days later when 
Pattinson tested positive for 
COVID-19. 

The delays haven’t diminished 
Pattinson’s enthusiasm for the 
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project and for Reeves’s vision 
for a young Batman just discov- 
ering who he is—and what he can 
do. “Right from the beginning, 
there’s a desperation to it,” 
explained the actor in late 2021. 
“He’s really working out this 
rage. He doesn’t have much con- 
trol over his personality. The 
delineation between when he’s 
Batman and when he’s Bruce is 
not so clear.” 

The Batman also features a 
who’s who of the Caped Crusad- 
er’s foes, including Zoé Kravitz as 
Selina Kyle/Catwoman, Paul 


Dano as Edward Nashton/Rid- 
dler and Colin Farrell as Oswald 
Cobblepot/Penguin. 

“In a weird way, [our film] is 
the origin of a lot of the Rogue’s 
Gallery,’ Reeves said, explaining 
that Dano’s Riddler and Kravitz’s 
Catwoman will be younger than 
we have seen them before. 
“Selina isn’t Catwoman yet. 
Oswald isn’t the Penguin yet—in 
fact, he doesn’t like being called 
the Penguin.” 

In the pages of DC Comics, 
Catwoman and Batman have a 
long history together, bonded by 





their painful childhoods. Like 
Bruce, Selina lost her parents at 
a young age; however, she didn’t 
have his privilege and eventu- 
ally turned to burglary to 
survive. Catwoman’s origin 
story has changed over the 
years, but they’ve always been 
drawn to each other. “Cat- 
woman really wants to fight for 
those who don’t really have 
someone to fight for them,” 
Kravitz said. “That’s where she 
and Batman connect.” 

The new film plays up 
the chemistry between this 


\ Clockwise 
from left 
Batman and 
Catwoman; 
Paul Dano as the 
Riddler; Batman 
investigates 
with James 
Gordon (Jeffrey 
Wright). 


complicated pair. One is a 
masked vigilante brutalizing the 
criminal underworld of Gotham 
City, while the other is a seduc- 
tive cat burglar with lots of 
felines. As Selina purrs: “The Bat 
and the Cat. It’s got anice ring.” 
Their paths cross as Dano’s 
Riddler terrorizes the metro- 
polis by sending complex clues 
to the Batman that hint at a 
sinister secret behind “this cess- 
pool” they call a city. The villain 
tells Bruce he’s somehow 
connected to Gotham’s dark 
history. It returns Batman to his 





comic-book roots too, says 
Reeves. “It’s a detective story.” 

It all comes back to Batman’s 
own path of self-discovery. “In 
other iterations, he really knows 
what he’s doing when he’s put- 
ting on the cowl,” said Pattinson. 
“TI kind of like this idea of it’s a 
little bit out of control. He hasn’t 
quite defined what Batman is. He 
gets lost in it.” 

Reeves agreed: “He’s not a 
symbol of hope yet.” @ 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 
CHANCELLOR AGARD, JAMES HIBBERD 
AND LAUREN HUFF 
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The Comics 
That Define the 


Dark Knight 


Two men, Bob Kane and Bill Finger, created Batman, 
but the decades of talented writers and artists 

who came after developed the character into the 
hero readers know today. By Oliver Sava 


In comics the Dark 

Knight is king. No 

superhero comes close 
to the number of classic stories 
starring Batman, written and 
illustrated by some of the most 
prominent creators in comic- 
book history. 

Batman was part of the 
wave of new superheroes who 
debuted after Action Comics #1 
launched the superhero genre 
with the arrival of Superman. 
Costumed vigilantes were hot, 
and Batman offered a darker 
alternative to Superman by 
pulling inspiration from pulp 
heroes like Walter B. Gibson’s 
the Shadow, another wealthy 
socialite who moonlights as an 
urban vigilante. 

Cartoonist Bob Kane took full 
credit for Batman’s creation, 
but it was his fellow illustrator 
Bill Finger who was responsible 
for the visual elements of the 
hero that have withstood the 
test of time. Finger suggested 
major changes to Kane’s initial 
sketch of the character, taking 
design cues from the hero’s ani- 
mal namesake: pointy ears, a 
scalloped cape to evoke wings 
and a black-and-gray color 
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scheme to make it easier for 
Batman to operate in the shad- 
ows. Finger’s contributions 
wouldn’t be officially recog- 
nized by DC Comics until 2016, 
42 years after his death. 

From campy crusader to 
vengeful force of nature, Batman 
has successfully adapted to 
appeal to each new generation of 
readers. In his first leap, growing 
from his noir roots, Batman 
embraced fanciful absurdity in 
the 50s and ’60s, then boomer- 
anged back to darker stories in 
the ’70s. He had a particularly 
impressive late ’80s, with stories 
that shaped not just the charac- 
ter’s mythology but the entire 
superhero genre. The comics 
would continue to evolve as Bat- 
man became a big-screen movie 
star in the ensuing decades, with 
creators thinking outside the 
Bruce Wayne box to put new 
characters in the cowl. 

It’s difficult to distill eight 
decades of comic books down toa 
few, but the following eight sto- 
ries all played asignificant part in 
Batman’s evolution. Each intro- 
duced new ideas that deepened 
the lore and showcased new 
facets of the Batman concept. 


—+ Bob Kane, 
one of the 
creators of the 
character 
Batman, in 1966. 
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1. ‘The Case of the 

Chemical Syndicate’ 
Detective Comics Vol. 1#27 (1939) 
In the beginning there was a 
wealthy socialite who dressed up 
like a bat to solve crimes. When he 
first appeared, ‘the Bat-Man’ was 
touted as the ‘weird superhero, a 
creepy counterpart to the idealis- 
tic Superman. He lurked in the 
shadows, wore a mask to cover his 
face and—most alarmingly—was 
totally fine with criminals dying on 
his watch. Superman was an Inspi- 
ration; Batman was a warning. He 
faced off against an inauspicious 
villain in his debut, foiling the plot 
ofascientist who murdered his 
former partners rather than pay 
back the money he owed them. In 
a year the Joker would push plain- 
clothes villains to the side and set 
anew template for the heros 
over-the-top rogues gallery. 


2. ‘Robin—the Boy Wonder’ 
Detective Comics Vol. 1#38 (1940) 
Immediately after superheroes 
hit the scene, it became clear that 
children were hooked on these 
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spectacular adventures. Publish- 
ers discovered they could sell 
more copies if they appealed to 
youth fantasy. Thus Robin the 
sidekick was born. Inspired by 
Robin Hood, who had risen to pop- 
culture prominence thanks to the 
1938 adventure film starring Errol 
Flynn, Robin helped pull Batman 
away from his dark foundation and 
into a lighter, more frivolous 
future. Like Bruce, the teenage 
Dick Grayson had lost his parents 
to violence, but as aresult he 
gained a mentor who taught him 
how to harness his grief and 
anger: by beating criminals while 
wearing tiny green briefs. Robin's 
arrival marked the start of the 
Batfamily, which would grow to 
include a deep roster of heroes 
who work with the Dynamic 

Duo. But this partnership would 
also Inspire controversy, Such as 
when psychiatrist Frederic 
Wertham argued before the 
United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
that Batman and Robin had 

a homosexual relationship. 
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Holy Comics, Batman! 


3. ‘The Dark Knight Returns’ 
Batman #1-4 (1986) 

In the decades following Robin's 
debut, Batman's world became 
increasingly playful and silly, 
reaching its height of camp in the 
mid-'6Qs when the Adam West 
Batman TV show aired. The com- 
ics veered in the opposite 
direction in response, with more 
horror-inspired, street-level sto- 
ries emerging in the ‘7Os. But 
nothing hit quite like Frank Miller's 
The Dark Knight Returns, imagin- 
ing a dystopian future Gotham 
City overtaken by mutant gangs 
after the disappearance of 
Batman and Robin. Written and 
illustrated by Miller with richly 
painted colors by Lynn Varley and 
inked by Klaus Janson, the mini- 
series took both violence and 
atmosphere to new extremes as 
it brought a grizzled older Batman 
out of retirement and back into a 
Gotham he barely recognized. 


4. ‘Year One’ 
Batman Vol. 1#404-407 (1987) 
In1985 the Crisis on Infinite 
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Holy Comics, Batman! 


Earths event fundamentally 
changed DC Comics continuity 
and gave creators the opportunity 
to update the origins of the pub- 
lisher’s most popular heroes. 
Frank Miller had already agreed to 
tackle Batman's early days when 
he started working on The Dark 
Knight Returns, and his story fit 
right in with DC's new plans. Miller 
and artist David Mazzucchelli pre- 
viously worked together to make 
Matt Murdock's life miserable tn 
the pages of Daredevil, and “Year 
One’ reunited them to craft a 
hard-boiled tale of two aspiring 
heroes gaining their footing In an 
urban hellhole. Commissioner 
James Gordon was there for the 
very first appearance of Batman, 
and he shared the spotlight with 
Bruce Wayne in “Year One, rein- 
forcing the story's street-level 
perspective. Miller's noir-infused 
script and Mazzucchellis stark 
artwork emphasized the intensity 
and danger of each man’s mission 
to bring Justice to a city steeped in 
corruption. Their work offered a 
grounded take on the character 
and was a source of inspiration for 
Christopher Nolan's cinematic 
take on Batman in 2005. 


5. Batman: The Killing Joke 
(1988) 

For along time, the Joker wasnt all 
that scary. Creators leaned into 
the character's clown aspect, and 
while there were often lives at 
stake in the Joker's schemes, they 
didn't push many psychological- 
horror boundaries. Then writer 
Alan Moore and artist Brian Bol- 
land got their hands on the deadly 
prankster. The killing Joke created 
a tragic new origin story for the 
Joker while giving the character 
an especially disturbing plot in the 
present: Newly escaped from 
Arkham Asylum, the Joker goes to 
the home of Commissioner James 
Gordon. His daughter Barbara 
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(secretly Batgirl) answers the door, 
and he shoots her, leaving her alive 
but paralyzed from the waist down. 
Then he kidnaps the commissioner 
and torments him with naked pic- 
tures of the wounded Barbara, 
adding a layer of humiliation and 
sexual violence that made It impos- 
sible to look at the Joker the same 
way. It marked a vicious turn for 
Batman's villains but also set the 
stage for the paralyzed Barbara 
to step Into anew superhero role 
as Oracle, hacker extraordinaire. 


6. ‘A Death in the Family’ 
Batman Vol. 1#426-429 (1988) 
Bruce Wayne's life was shaped by 
loss, and after Crisis on Infinite 
Earths, so was Batmanss. The 
Joker was usually behind the worst 
of it, coming after members of the 
Batfamily. First Barbara Gordon, 
and by the end of the same year, 
the Joker delivers another crush- 
ing blow when he viciously beats 
Jason Todd, the second Robin, 
with a crowbar, then blows up the 
building. By Jim Starlin with art 
by Jim Aparo and Mike DeCarlo, 
“A Death in the Family’ put Jason's 
fate in the hands of readers, who 
determined whether the bratty 
teenager would live or die via call-in 
vote. But even though there would 
be more Robins (and Jason would 
eventually come back from the 
dead), the trauma of losing a side- 
kick would haunt Batman forever. 


7. ‘Knightfall’ 

Batman Vol. 1#492-#500 and 
Detective Comics Vol. 1#659- 
#666 (1993-1994) 

A major aspect of the grim and 
gritty 9Os involved killing off or 
critically harming established 
heroes, allowing new, more severe 
characters to take on those roles. 
Superman died in 1992, replaced 
by four heroes each wearing the 
S-shield. Batman was next, and 
much of 1993 was devoted to a 


new supervillain, Bane, gradually 
wearing the hero down by letting 
criminals out of Arkham Asylum. 
Months of fighting left Batman 
with an empty tank when Bane 
ambushed him at Wayne Manor, a 
brawl that ended with Bane 
breaking the hero's back 

on his knee. A former assassin, 
Jean-Paul Valley, became the new 
Batman, wearing a costume that 
tapped into excessive 9Os design 
with extra thigh pouches and 
chunky armor. That transition 
ended up being a disaster, but 
“Knightfall” made succession a 
mayor question for the franchise, 
which would be further explored 
inthe Batman Beyond TV cartoon 
and future Batman comics. 


8. ‘Batman: Reborn’ 

Batman and Robin Vol. 1#1-3 
(2009) 

The Batman legacy doesnt die with 
Bruce Wayne. After Darkseid pre- 
sumably killed Batman in 2008's 
Final Crisis, anew Dynamic Duo 
emerged with Dick Grayson In the 
cowl and Bruces biological son 
Damian Wayne as his Robin. 
Reuniting the All-Star Superman 
team of writer Grant Morrison and 
artist Frank Quitely, “Batman: 
Reborn’ is an electric debut for 
Dick and Damian's partnership, pit- 
ting them against a sadistic new 
villain, Professor Pyg. Dick's anxiety 
about following in his adoptive 
father’s footsteps was at odds with 
Damian's overwhelming ego, but 
there was also asense that both 

of them needed each other in 
order to work through their shared 
grief. Quitely’s artwork meshed 
meticulous detail with exhilarating 
motion, making the new Batman 
and Robin stand out solely because 
they look so damn cool in action. 
Surprising no one, Bruce Wayne 
inevitably returned, but Dick and 
Damian proved that Gotham would 
be just fine without him. 
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< Adam West in 
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version of the Watusi—the dance 
craze that swept the country a 
few years earlier—his enthusi- 
asm seems genuine, lasting until 
the moment when he realizes 
he’s been drugged by his fetching 
dance partner. 

West’s Batman is a straight 
arrow in a cockeyed world, and 
the show wouldn’t have worked 
without the actor’s ability to 
maintain an air of gravity no 
matter how bizarre any given 
episode’s adventure. Batman’s 
Gotham City 1s a crazy place 
filled with cackling baddies who 
love wordplay, wild costumes 
and elaborate traps. (To say 
nothing of Batman’s ultra- 
enthusiastic sidekick Robin, 
played by Burt Ward, and his 
endless supply of “Holy [fill in 
the blank]!” exclamations.) The 
suy in the Batsuit? He’s the 
totally normal one. 

“We played it for laughs,” 


t Burt Ward as 
Robin, Yvonne 
Craig as Batgirl, 
and West 
as Batman. 


< From top 
Batman busts 
the baddies; 
a trio of his 
memorable 
foes: the Pen- 
guin (Burgess 
Meredith), the 
Riddler (Frank 
Gorshin) and 
Catwoman (Lee 
Meriwether). 


West told the Television Acad- 
emy Foundation in a 2006 
interview. “But in order to play 
it for laughs, one had to never 
think that youre funny.” 
Batman became an immediate 
pop-culture phenomenon follow- 
ing its debut on Jan. 12, 1966. 
Though Batman and Detective 
Comics (now known as DC Com- 
ics) had started to move away 
from some of the more far-out 
elements that had crept into the 
comics in the 1950s, producer 
William Dozier opted for a 
tongue-in-cheek approach. A 
crime fighter with a kid sidekick? 
Who could take that seriously? 
With a writing staff led by 
Lorenzo Semple Jr., who'd spend 
his career alternating between 
camp takes on pop culture like 
King Kong and Flash Gordon and 
more serious projects like The 
Parallax View, the show leaned 
into the silliness, transmitting on 


— 
Adam West 





two wavelengths at once. Kids 
could enjoy it as an adventure 
show that brought comic-book 
heroes and villains to life, filled 
with wild colors and canted cam- 
era angles that simultaneously 
evoked comics panels and the pop 
art that appropriated it. Older 
viewers could enjoy it as a campy 
comedy featuring over-the-top 
performances from villains of the 
week played by Cesar Romero 
(the Joker), Julie Newmar (Cat- 
woman), Burgess Meredith (the 
Penguin), Vincent Price (Egg- 
head) and other familiar faces. 

It was silly, sure—and the pub- 
lic seemingly couldn’t get 
enough of it. (The show initially 
aired at the rate of two episodes a 
week for its first two seasons, 
with the second airing at the 
“same Bat-time” on the “same 
Bat-channel” to resolve the cliff- 
hanger set up by the first.) Soon 
West’s Batman was everywhere 
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Adam West 


from magazine covers to trading 
cards. The Who recorded a cover 
of the show’s theme song. (Not 
to be outdone, the rock duo Jan 
& Dean released an entire album 
of songs inspired by Batman.) To 
feed the seemingly bottomless 
appetite for all things Batman, 
producer Dozier quickly devel- 
oped and released a feature film 
that played in theaters in the 
summer of 1966, between the 
show’s first and second seasons. 

But, like so many pop-culture 
phenomena, Batman burned 
brightly and fizzled quickly. 
Though the film had enjoyed 
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modest success, the show’s rat- 
ings sagged in the second season. 
By the third, Batman was 
reduced to appearing on Bat- 
channels only one Bat-time a 
week. Though the introduction 
of Yvonne Craig’s Batgirl fight- 
ing alongside West and Ward’s 
Batman and Robin helped 
breathe some life into the show, 
it wasn’t enough to save it from 
cancellation. By March 1968 
West had defeated his last villain 
(the devious Minerva, played by 
Zsa Zsa Gabor). 

Syndication ensured a certain 
degree of immortality for West’s 





Caped Crusader, but immortal- 
ity proved to be something of a 
mixed blessing. While new gen- 
erations of fans discovered 
Batman in afternoon reruns, 
West struggled to avoid typecast- 
ing. Though big starring roles 
eluded him, West stayed busy, 
making frequent guest appear- 
ances and participating in 
regional theater productions— 
more or less the sort of work he’d 
been doing before the show. 

As West tried to escape the 
shadow of Batman, so too did 
Batman. The character took ona 
darker cast, first In comics, then 


in the movies. Tim Burton’s 1989 
Batman was in many respects 
positioned as the opposite of the 
TV series that had helped define 
the characters for fans of the 
show: grim, serious, dangerous— 
the sort of superhero who would 
never stash shark repellent in his 
utility belt or match wits with 
villains like Egghead. 

In time, however, the pendu- 
lum once again swung West- 
ward. A busy voice artist thanks 
to his unmistakable baritone, 
West appeared on a 1992 epi- 
sode of Batman: The Animated 
Series as Simon Trent, an actor 


\ Clockwise 
from left 
Batman (in his 
swim trunks) 
and Dick Gray- 
son, aka Robin, 
hit the beach in 
a 196/ episode; 
Cesar Romero 
as the Joker 
and Eartha Kitt 
as Catwoman; 
Batman and 
a bomb; the 
Penguin and 
a penguin. 


who played the Gray Ghost, the 
TV hero who helped inspire a 
young Bruce Wayne. Trent 
begins the series typecast and 
out of work but ends it as a hero, 
his career reinvigorated as the 
public gains a new appreciation 
for his old show. 

That wasn’t too far removed 
from West’s own experiences. AS 
affection grew for the ’60s Bat- 
man (even though rights issues 
rendered it unavailable for 
home viewing until the mid- 
10s), West popped up more 
frequently, most prominently as 
the voice of Mayor Adam West 





on Family Guy, clearly having a 
lot of fun with his square-jawed 
image. He even suited up as Bat- 
man again, sort of, playing the 
character in Batman: Return of 
the Caped Crusaders and Bat- 
man vs. Two-Face, a pair of 
animated movies made in the 
spirit of the old show. When 
West died in 2017 at the age 
of 88, his place in the Bat- 
pantheon, once questionable, 
had again been secured. On 
Twitter, one successor, Ben 
Affleck, summed up his legacy 
succinctly: “Thank you for 
showing us all how it’s done.” 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Half a Century of 


Batman Onscreen 


He may be notoriously private, but even the Caped Crusader needs help 
setting ready for his close-up. In this collection of candid shots, 
EW looks back at the making of his memorable moments. By Amy Wilkinson 


t Robin’s Ride 

Every sidekick should have a sidecar— 
thus, Batman's Batcycle came 
equipped with a detachable go-kart 
that Robin (Burt Ward, in the 1960s 
Batman) could drive on his own. 
Decades later, in 2013, the sidecar 
sold at auction for $30,000. 
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> Hanging Out 

The so-called Batclimb, tn which the 
dynamic duo would scale a tall building 
in order to capture their villain, 
became a signature of the IV series 
and often featured kooky celebrity 
cameos. Ward and Adam West are 
seen practicing for a season 2 episode 
with Sammy Davis Jr. looking on. 
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> Surveying the Scene 
Michael Keaton looking through the 
lens while filming 1989's Batman with 
director Tim Burton. In a 2014 inter- 
view with EW, the actor admitted 
that he hadnt exactly kept up with his 
alter ego's on-screen pursuits over 
the years. “Chris Nolan Is great, he 
said, ‘but I've never seen any of the 
Batman movies all the way through. 

| know they're good. | just have zero 
interest in those kinds of movies.” 
Knowing how unpredictable Holly- 
wood can be, however, Keaton added: 
“But listen, we could be talking a year 
from now, and | could be doing one 

of those movies. That's very possi- 
ble!” It would take more than just a 
year, but Keaton will reprise his role 
as Batman in 2022's The Flash. 


4 No Joking Matter 

Makeup designer Nick Dudman 
touching up Jack Nicholson's Joker 
makeup on the set of Batman. To 
create the garish look, Dudman had 
to strike a balance. ‘I've got to give 
him a ridiculous smile; I've got to paint 
him white; I’ve got to give him green 
hair; but | mustn't dilute Jack Nichol- 
son at all, he later recalled. 
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Behind the Scenes 


oe 


tT Tuxedo Time 

The 1992 sequel Batman Returns 
saw anew raft of villains flocking to 
Gotham City, including Penguin 
(Danny DeVito, right, with director 
Tim Burton) and Catwoman (played 
by Michelle Pfeiffer). DeVito revis- 
ited the iconic character in 2021, 
writing a D.C. comic called Gotham 
City Villains. “lve always been a big 
fan of Michelle Pfeiffer’s, and the 
Penguin obviously lusts after 
Catwoman. Sol figured I'd put 
those two together, he said. 





< Creator and Creation 
Holy comics legend, Batman! 
Bob Kane, who along with 

Bill Finger created the Caped 
Crusader in the late 1930Qs, Is 
pictured shaking hands with a 
costumed Michael Keaton on 
the set of Batman Returns. Kane 
worked as aconsultant on the 
Burton and Joel Schumacher 
films and in 1994 was inducted 
into the Jack Kirby Hall of Fame. 
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Behind the Scenes 





























=> 
As Barbara Wilson (aka Batgirl) in 
1997’s Batman & Robin, Alicia 
Silverstone pilfered a motorbike 
from Bruce Wayne's extensive 
collection in order to compete In 
street races. (She intended to 
give her winnings to her uncle 
Alfred.) So far Silverstone is 
the only actress to portray the 
sidekick on the big screen, but a 
Batgirl solo film, starring Leslie 
Grace, Is in the works. 


NY 

For his role as baddie Mr. Freeze, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger (with 
director Joel Schumacher) had to 
flex both his comedy muscles (all 
those awful ice puns!) and his 
physical ones. Indeed, that metal 
suit, which included 2,800 LED 
lights and a sizable battery pack, 
weighed a whopping 65 lbs. The 
former Mr. Universe was surely 
feeling the burn! 
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¥ Such Great Heights 

Here's hoping Batman has some 
Dramamine in his utility belt! The 
Dark Knight star Christian Bale takes 
aim atop avery tall building, as direc- 
tor Christopher Nolan watches from 
a slightly less precarious perch. For 
his films, Nolan wanted to steer away 
from the gothicness of Burton and 
the camp of Schumacher and instead 
ground his Batman In reality while 
still creating an epic narrative. “My 
touchstones were [he Spy Who 
Loved Me, Raiders ofthe Lost Ark and 
the first Star Wars,” he said. “They 
have an immersion in their world that 
is soectacular. And they take them- 
selves quite seriously. 
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> Clowning Around 

For those suffering from coulro- 
ohobia (a fear of clowns), The 
Dark Knight—with Heath Ledger's 
Joker and his gang of masked 
thugs (including the actor, right)— 
was probably the most chilling 
Batman entry yet. 


1 Battle Royale 

In The Dark Knight Rises, the con- 
clusion to Nolan's trilogy, Batman 
(Bale) faces his most formidable 
opponent yet: Bane, played by 
Tom Hardy, who had avery clear 
picture of the super-soldier’s 
intent. Hardy explained to EW, 
“There is avery meticulous and 
calculated way about Bane....He is 
also a physical threat to Batman. 
There is nothing vague about Bane. 
No jokes.” 
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Behind the Scenes 


tT Batman Begins Again 
Ben Affleck (taking a peek behind 
the camera with director Zack 
Snyder) takes over the cowl in 
2016's Batman v Superman: Dawn 
of Justice. The star admitted to 
EW that he was surprised to be 
offered the role: “My first reac- 
tion was ‘Are you sure?’ At the 
time | was 40, 41, and had Just fin- 
ished Argo, and | felt like ‘This 
seems like a strange way to get to 
Batman. But Zack convinced me.” 


< Of Gods and Men 

Batman's Justice League includes 
Wonder Woman (Gal Gadot) and 
the Flash (Ezra Miller), but Affleck 
said that alongside those superpow- 
ered heroes, his own character's 
humanity is essential: “In a world of 
Flashes and Aqguamen and Super- 
men, there needs to be that guy.... 
His humanity...is an asset.” 
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actor was not the obvious choice to play the Caped Crus 
ing mix of gravitas and charm made him director Tim B 





< Michael 
Keaton in 1991. 


— As Batman in 
1989’s Batman. 


SEs 
Michael Keaton 


“It was never about Batman 








MICHAEL KEATON 


to one of araft of late-1980s A-list 
action stars, conventionally hand- 
some types with square jaws and 
broad shoulders, men who would 
appear physically intimidating in 
the cape and cowl. But Burton dis- 
missed those actors as too safe. He 
felt that Keaton’s wicked sense of 
humor and live-wire intensity 
were a far better match with the 
character’s fractured psychology. 

Although Keaton himself was 
at first skeptical, he was surprised 
to find that he connected with the 
hero’s billionaire playboy alter 
ego, Bruce Wayne. Despite his 
every advantage, Gotham City’s 
favorite son has never managed 
to recover from losing his parents 
as a young child. “It was never 
about Batman for me,” Keaton 
told EW in 2014. “It was always 
about Bruce Wayne. He’s funny! 
He’s screwed-up! The guy is the 
coolest mother f---er in the world, 
and he’s messed up! As for the 
other half of the part: Just work 
that suit, man. Just let that suit go 
to town.” 

The Batman screenplay from 
Sam Hamm and Warren Skaaren 
gave Keaton ample opportunities 
to “work that suit.” When the film 
opens, Gotham City is overrun by 
crime, corruption 1s pervasive, 
and people are afraid to walk the 
streets. A mysterious vigilante, 
described by some as a human 
bat, has begun putting outlaws on 
notice. But the hero is still finding 
his footing—and his attempts to 
subdue a murderous sociopath 
named Jack Napier have unimag- 
inable consequences. 
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for me. It was always about 
Bruce Wayne. He’s funny! 
He’s screwed up!” 


Napier’s battle with Batman 
inside the Axis Chemical plant 
sends him tumbling from a cat- 
walk into a vat of bubbling green 
toxins. Left hideously disfigured, 
his face frozen into a rictus grin, 
Napier now calls himself the 
Joker, and he’s determined to 
exact revenge by exposing all of 
Gotham to a lethal potion called 
Smylex. (“As my plastic surgeon 
always said, ‘If you gotta go, go 
with a smile,’ ”) 

Filmmakers cast heavyweight 
Jack Nicholson as Batman’s 
most famous foe, and the Oscar 
winner dived into the role with 
sinful glee, leaving Keaton to act 
as the valiant straight man called 
upon to save the city and the 
girl—in this case, journalist Vicki 
Vale (Kim Basinger). 

Decades before superhero 
movies routinely dominated the 
box office, Batman represented an 
enormous and expensive gamble 
for Warner Bros., and the studio’s 
marketing machine went into 
overdrive to get audiences excited 
for the film’s release, recruiting 
nearly 130 licensees to create Bat 
merchandise, ranging from 
T-shirts to coffee-table books. 
Everyone involved with the pro- 
duction felt the pressure for the 
film to live up to the hype. “I knew 
if this misses, it misses really big,” 
Keaton told EW. 

It didn’t miss. When Batman 
opened on June 23, 1989, it 
quickly became an international 
obsession, earning raves from 
critics who swooned over 
Keaton’s performance. “As 
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Batman, Keaton’s plush lips and 
piercing eyes are as much a part 
of his uniform as the hood and 
cape—they emphasize the flesh 
under the superhero armament,” 
wrote Hal Hinson in The Wash- 
ington Post. “But...it’s as Bruce 
Wayne that Keaton announces 
his own arrival. This is a true star 
performance, subtle, authorita- 
tive and sexually vibrant.” 

By the end of its run, Batman 
was one of the 10 highest-grossing 
films ever released up to that 
point, with receipts totaling 
$411 million. Unsurprisingly, 
Keaton was called upon to suit up 
once more for 1992’s Batman 
Returns. A far more darkly comic 
and deeply strange outing written 
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by Daniel Waters (Heathers) and 
Hamm, the film drew inspiration 
from two episodes of the old 
Adam West TV show with a story 
line that saw disinherited high- 
society scion Oswald Chesterfield 
Cobblepot—aka the Penguin 
(Danny DeVito)—launch a cam- 
paign to become the mayor of 
Gotham. His political aspirations 
are bolstered by industrial mag- 
nate Max Shreck (Christopher 
Walken), an evil mogul witha plan 
to build a massive facility that 
could drain the city’s power. 

But they weren’t the only vil- 
lains: When Shreck’s painfully 
meek secretary Selina Kyle 
(Michelle Pfeiffer) inadvertently 
stumbles onto his criminal 


\ Clockwise 
from left 
Catwoman 
(Michelle 
Pfeiffer) on 
the prowl in 
Batman Returns; 
Selina and 
Bruce get close; 
the Penguin 
(Danny DeVito) 
attempts to 
take over 
Gotham; Chris- 
topher Walken 
(flanked by 
Andrew 
Bryniarski and 
Michael 
Murphy) as 
Max Shreck. 





scheme, Shreck casually pushes 
her out the window of his pent- 
house office, and she’s reborn as 
the vengeful Catwoman. After 
meeting Bruce Wayne 1n Shreck’s 
boardroom, the resurrected 
Selina embarks on a budding 
romance with the billionaire—at 
the same time as Batman and 
Catwoman battle it out on 
Gotham’s rooftops. 

Shooting the follow-up was 
sometimes a test of endurance 
for the cast. “For three days you 
might do nothing but walk 
around a wall and look a certain 
way, Keaton told EW of his 
experience on the Batman 
Returns set. “Then you do half of 
a scene that is so important to 








your character and the plot. Then 
you might not come back to shoot 
the other half of that for months. 
You start to say, ‘I don’t know 
what the story is anymore—wait 
a minute, have I seen Catwoman 
yet? Does she know me yet? Did 
she try to kill me already?’” 

The reception to the second 
Keaton film was far cooler than 
to the first, with critics and audi- 
ences complaining that the 
Caped Crusader took a back seat 
to the bad guys—and recoiling at 
some of the movie’s gruesome 
imagery. (“For better or worse, I 
had more of an effect on this 
one,” Burton told EW) 

Still, Keaton and Burton 
had considered coming back for 


one additional outing. Instead, 
Warner Bros. recruited a new 
director, Joel Schumacher, to 
helm a third Batman movie that 
would take the franchise in a 
lighter, more candy-colored 
direction. “I hadn’t been stupid 
about it,” Keaton told EW. 
“IT always knew it was a big 
machine with a big studio and 
corporation and board behind 
it.... But when somebody says to 
you, ‘Does it have to be so dark?’ 
[it’s time to step away].... I 
thought, ‘Are we talking about 
the same character?’ ” 
Although Keaton’s gone on 
to enjoy a rich and varied 
career—earning his first Oscar 
nomination in 2015 for his turn 


Michael Keaton 





as a washed-up superhero actor 
looking for a fresh start in Bird- 
man or (The Unexpected Virtue of 
Ignorance)—many fans still 
think of him as the definitive cin- 
ematic Batman. 

Asked in 2014 if he would ever 
consider returning to the part, 
he didn’t hesitate. “If it was Tim 
Burton directing? In a heart- 
beat,” Keaton said. “Tim, in 
movies, really invented the 
whole dark-superhero thing. He 
started everything, and some of 
the guys who have done these 
movies since then don’t say that, 
and they’re wrong.” @ 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY MARK 
HARRIS, TRIP GABRIEL, SARA 
VILKOMERSON AND STEVE DALY 
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Friends and Allies 





Batman isnt always alonely figure. In comic books and on film, he’s surrounded bya 
team of colleagues, some of whom he considers kin. Here's who gets welcomed Into the 
Batcave. By Darren Franich, James Hibberd, John Jackson Miller and Alyssa Smith 





Batman's sidekick appears across tT From left not-so-evil Red Robin). Fora 
th dear f : The Boy Wonder, eas Atl 
Burt Ward, ousands of pages of comics Robin (Burt while Robin was simply dead, one 
Chris O’Donnell under many different names. Ward) from of the Joker's victims. He's even, 
7 . Batman's 1960s 

Initially conceived in 1940 to lure television series; Driefly, been ashe. 
younger readers, Robin is the Petia hig Only the OG Robin has been on 
Caped Crusader’s most useful his first big- film: Dick Grayson, the definitive 
tool—a utility player for the hero Se eee aw-shucks sidekick, a soandex- 
with a utility belt. The earnest Forever. clad Watson to the Dark Knight's 
young protege, first embodied by Sherlock, who first joined Batman 
orphaned acrobat Dick Grayson, opposite Adam West in the 1966 
later became the stand-alone series. He returned again in 
hero Nightwing. He's also the 1995's Batman Forever, starring 
evil Red Hood (and lately, a Val Kilmer. 
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Alan Napier, Michael Gough, 
Michael Caine, Jeremy Irons 


He's been an unflappable butler 

to the Wayne family, a surrogate 
father figure to a young Bruce and 

a confidant to Batman who's always 
ready with a pithy remark. In the 
comics, Alfred Pennyworth was 
introduced in Batman #16 (April 
1943) and quickly deduced that 
Bruce Wayne was the Caped Cru- 
sader. On the big screen he’s been 
portrayed by four actors at the side 
of Batman and In asolo act by Doug- 
las Hodge in 2019's Joker. 

Alfred’s most important role to the 
Dark Knight? His conscience. It was 
never more on display than when he 
reminded Bale’s Batman about his 
value in The Dark Knight Rises: “You 
can strap up your leg and put your 
mask back on. But that doesn't make 
you what you were.... The city needs 
Bruce Wayne. Your resources, your 


iaaldliaiesag it doesn t need your body Tt Clockwise from top left Alan Napier’s Alfred, with Robin; Michael Caine’s butler; Jeremy lrons's 
or your life. tech; Val Kilmer’s Bruce Wayne with Michael Gough's Alfred, who in films served three Batmen. 








Neil Hamilton, Pat Hingle, 
Gary Oldman, J. K. Simmons 
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He's the public face of Gotham’s 
police force. Because there 

are so many villains out there, 
the policeman ts delighted to 
have access to a Batsignal to 
call for backup. 

Unlike many of the other asso- 
clates, most of the Iterations of 
the Commissioner's character 
are ignorant of Batman's Identity, 
though in Gotham, Ben McKen- 
zie s Gordon appears to know. It’s 
been arunning joke (in Batman: 
The Animated Series, he notes he 
has not investigated the matter). 
It does complicate things when 
Gordon's daughter is also fighting 





Tt Clockwise from top left Neil Hamilton from the 1966-68 Batman television series; ; 
Pat Hingle’s commissioner at the podium; J. K. Simmons’s officer; Gary Oldman’s detective. crimeas Batgirl. 
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The Batfamily 
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Zack Snyder's Justice League tT 2017's the familiar to the obscure. 


Ezra Miller, Henry Cavill film featured a roster of DC omen ane Yet the team started small. In 


Ray Fisher, Gal Gadot and Comics heavy hitters. But in the 1960 editor Julius Schwartz 
Jason Momoa with storied history of the League, sought to introduce a supergroup 

Ben Affleck’s Batman more than 100 heroes have inthe mold of the 1940s Justice 
belonged to the group since the society of America. He turned to 
196QOs. For years issues began Gardner Fox, who wrote many 
with an identifying “roll call.” JSA stories, to craft anew team 
Among those present? A who's with artist Mike Sekowsky. 
who of characters ranging from Extraterrestrial refugee Martian 
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Manhunter joined Flash and 
Green Lantern, as did Wonder 
Woman, Aquaman, Superman 
and Batman—plus that teenage 
sidekick Snapper Carr. In the 
onydercut, acameo of the 
Manhunter hinted that the initial 
lineup might finally unite 
onscreen. Verdict’s out if we'll 
ever get Snapper Carr. 


> From top 
Batgirl, as 
seen inthe 
1960s series 
portrayed 
by Yvonne 
Craig; Alicia 
Silverstone’s 
Batgirl in 
1997's Bat- 
man & Robin. 


Yvonne Craig, 
Alicia Silverstone 


Barbara Gordon, aka Batgirl, was 
a proud member of the Batfamily 
for years—all the while hiding her 
identity from her father, Commis- 
sioner Gordon. Every iteration 
of Batgirl that has made it to the 
big screen has been Barbara, 
the smart-talking, brainy librarian 
(though, ina departure, Alicia 
Silverstone’s was Alfred's niece 
rather than Gordon’s daughter). 
That's only half ofher story, 
however: When acontroversial 
plotline leaves her in a wheelchair, 
Batgirl transmythologizes into 








the computer-hacking master- 
mind Oracle (Suicide Squad 
#23, 1989). In the process, 
Barbara doesnt just triumph over 
adversity. Waging war on evil 
one mouse click at a time, she 
becomes the first superhero of 
the information age. 

Gordon Isn't the only Batgirl 
in the comic-book pages, of 
course. Her successors include 
Cassandra Cain, the adopted 
daughter of Bruce Wayne; 
Helena Bertinelli, better known 
as the Huntress; and many more. 
There's even a whole team of 
Batgirls: eight women wearing 
baseball uniforms hailing from an 
alternate reality. Batter up! 
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Fman Forever? More like Batman for Once. Filmmakers cas 
9 the cape and cowl—but ultimately it wasn't a good fit. E 





< Val Kilmer 
in 1994. 


— As Batman 
in1995’s 
Batman Forever. 
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that pushed the boundaries of 
the PG-13 rating. Burton’s depar- 
ture opened the door for Joel 
Schumacher, a veteran with a 
solid track record and a flair for 
stylistic bravado (or excess, 
depending on one’s point of 
view) who'd recently scored a hit 
adapting John Grisham’s The 
Client. Though Michael Keaton 
initially planned to put on the 
cape again, those plans shifted as 
the film developed. It was time 
for anew Batman. 

Enter Kilmer, a Juilliard grad 
who'd delivered a string of mem- 
orable performances in films 
like Real Genius, Top Gun and 
The Doors while developing a 
reputation for eccentricity (or, 
less kindly, difficulty). But who 
better than an eccentric to play 


Batman, particularly on the 
heels of Kilmer’s scene-stealing 
work as Doc Holliday in Tomb- 
stone? Besides, as Entertainment 
Weekly noted at the time, he had 
“the best lips in the business,” a 
crucial feature for an actor who’d 
be acting beneath a cowl. 

Yet by Kilmer’s recollection 
he didn’t really get that much of 
a chance to act, due in large part 
to a suit that limited his ability 
to breathe, move or hear. “It was 
a struggle for me to get a perfor- 
mance past the suit,” he said in 
Val. “It was frustrating until I 
realized that my role in the film 
was just to show up and stand 
where I was told to,” adding that 
the outsize performances of 
costars Tommy Lee Jones, as 
Two-Face, and Jim Carrey, as 


Val Kilmer 





the Riddler, made him feel as if 
“it made no difference what I 
was doing.” 

That’s a bit of an overstate- 
ment. Without breaking radically 
from Keaton’s interpretation, 
Kilmer brings a different kind of 
cracked, brooding obsessiveness 
to his performance. Schumacher, 
by contrast, zigged where Burton 
zagged. “I wanted it to be visceral 
and sexual and exciting,” he told 
The Guardian at the time. “I 
wanted to create a living comic 
book. I didn’t think anyone would 
be interested in a Long Day’s 
Journey Into Gotham City.” In 
place of shadows and Gothic 
architecture, Schumacher oftered 
neon. Rather than kink and 
repression, Batman Forever 
featured a less tortured (and 
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\ Clockwise 
from top 
Two-Face and 
Riddler make 
an over-the-top 
team; Nicole 
Kidman as 
Bruce/Batman’s 
love interest 
Dr. Chase 
Meridian; Bruce 
shows off his 
motorcycle col- 
lection to Dick 
Grayson (Chris 
O’Donnell). 





Val Kilmer 


“It was a struggle for me to 
get a performance past the 


suit. It was frustrating...” 


VAL KILMER 


unabashedly, if never explicitly, 
queer) brand of sexiness, with 
form-fitting, anatomically cor- 
rect costumes and a Robin, played 
by Chris O’Donnell, who looked a 
bit too mature to be anyone’s Boy 
Wonder. It’s carnivalesque, fea- 
turing villains who seem less like 
monsters than clowns. It needs a 
Batman who can serve as a still, 
calm center to work at all, and 
Kilmer keeps it grounded. 

Released in June 1995, the film 
earned mixed reviews. EW ’s 
Owen Gleiberman likened it to 
“spending two hours inside a 
happy asylum” but the Chicago 
Sun-Times’ Roger Ebert echoed 
others in complaining “no 
rhythm to the movie, no ebb and 
flow; it’s all flat-out spectacle.” 
Its box office returns seemed to 
confirm the studio’s instincts, 
however. Moviegoers made Bat- 
man Forever the highest-grossing 
film of 1995, a financial success 
compounded by a merchandis- 
ing bonanza that included 
toys, T-shirts and a bestselling 
soundtrack that yielded inescap- 
able hits from U2 and Seal. It was 
a blockbuster sequel designed to 
push the franchise into a new 
phase and, per the bottom line at 
least, it worked. 

That next phase would proceed 
without Kilmer, however, who 
couldn’t seem to muster much 
enthusiasm for the film even 
while promoting it. “There’s no 
angle on it,” he told EW. “Some- 
times it’s harder if you really care 
about the project, because there’s 
something you want to make sure 
gets across, but there isn’t with 


this. It is what it is. It’s done. It’s 
big.” In February of the following 
year, Warner Bros. announced 
George Clooney would be taking 
Kilmer’s place. 

The reasons, attributed at 
the time to the ever vague, 
always meddlesome “scheduling 
conflicts,” remain open to inter- 
pretation. “He sort of quit, we 
sort of fired him,” Schumacher 
told EW that year. “It probably 
depends on who’s telling the 
story.” Per Schumacher’s telling, 
the two did not get along, their 
conflict at one point erupting 
into a physical altercation 
inspired by Kilmer’s bad behav- 
ior. “I was forced to tell him that 
this would not be tolerated for 
one more second.” They didn’t 
speak for the next two weeks. 

By Kilmer’s account, he real- 
ized he had to walk away. In 
2020 he told The New York 
Times a story about the day War- 
ren Buffett showed up on-set 
with his grandkids. Assuming 
they wanted to meet Batman, 
Kilmer stuck around in cos- 
tume, only to watch as they 
ignored him in favor of the Bat- 
mobile and a chance to try on 
the cowl. “That’s why it’s so easy 
to have five or six Batmans,” he 
noted. “It’s not about Batman. 
There is no Batman.” But, fora 
little while at least, Batman 
looked like Val Kilmer, and it 
wasn’t a bad look for either the 
actor or the superhero. It just 
wasn’t one made to last. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY REBECCA 
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ANNE THOMPSON AND JEFFREY WELLS 
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The Villains 





Rass al Ghul is the father-in-law 
from hell. First appearing in1971's 
Batman #232, international eco- 
terrorist Ra's al Ghul sets up an 
elaborate ruse to find out If Bat- 
man Is worthy of his daughter's 
hand in marriage. Bruce Wayne 
and Talia al Ghul never formally 
marry, but she does have his son, 
which complicates the hero-villain 
dynamic. Gifted with immortality 
thanks to the Lazarus Pits he has 
hidden around the world, Ra's al 
Ghul has survived for hundreds of 
years, giving him a wealth of 
knowledge and resources that put 
even Batman's to shame. In film, 
2005's Batman Begins positioned 
Liam Neeson’s Rass al Ghul as one 
of Bruce Wayne's early mentors, 
aoa | shaping the hero whom he would 
t Mentor or menace? Liam Neeson as Ra’s al Ghul in 2005’s Batman Begins. _ later betray. -o.s. 





Batman strikes fear in the hearts 
of criminals, so it makes sense to 
give him an opponent obsessed 
with fright. The 1941 World's Finest 
Comics #9 introduced Jonathan 
Crane, a disgraced psychology 
professor who dresses up like a 
scarecrow to make people do his 
bidding. It wasn't very terrifying. In 
the ensuing years, the Scarecrow 
would create his ultimate weapon: 
a hallucinogenic toxin that 
conjures up ones greatest fears. 
He's used it again and again to 
weaken Batman by bringing pain- 
ful emotions to the surface. He's a 
formidable enemy for a younger, 
more vulnerable hero, which is 
why he's one of the main villains in 
2005's Batman Begins, with Cillian 
Murphy's performance adding a 
layer of psychological horror to 
Batmanss origin story. -O.S. t Cillian Murphy in his chilling Scarecrow guise in 2005's Batman Begins. 
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The Joker + Hesthi ade 
won apo st- 
. 5 . fo Ta) h 1° + 7 ms on 
Who ts the Joker’ It’s a question for his turn 
with many answers, none of them 1 2008's The 
Knight 


definitive. Did the Clown Prince of 
Crime used to be a masked crimi- 
nal called the Red Hood? Was 

he once a failed stand-up comic? 
Did he fall into a vat of chemicals? 
ls he adeathless demon? Any (or 
none) of these origins may be 
true. It’s fitting, however, for the 
Joker's backstory never to have 
been nailed down. Wherever he 
comes from, he exists as an agent 
of chaos dedicated to foiling 
Batman's attempts to restore 
order. Wearing wild, clashing col- 
ors he parades around villainy 
gleefully while Batman—grim, 





A Real 
Wild Card 


FROM CAMP TO 





INCREDIBLY CREEPY, 

THE UNPREDICTABLE 
VILLAIN HAS WORN MANY Cesar Romero 
FACES OVER THE YEARS Batman (1960s) 


darkly clad and heroic—keeps to 
the shadows. Whatever Batman 
is, the Joker Is not. 

One of the Dark Knight's oldest 
foes, the Joker made his debut in 
1940 as aruthless killer with a ter- 
rifying grin, afondness for poison 
and atalent for elaborate criminal 
schemes. Over the years he's 
been alternately deadly and goofy, 
though the pendulum has largely 
remained on the deadly side since 
the end of the 1960s Batman 
TV series, where he was played 
by acackling Cesar Romero. 

It's then that Batman's comic- 
book adventures took a darker 
turn and Joker's homicidal streak 
reemerged. In the 8Qs he even 
murdered Jason Todd, the second 





Jack Nicholson 
Batman (1989) 


ripe i 





Jared Leto 
Suicide Squad (2016) 





Robin, by beating him with a crow- 
bar and blowing up the building. 
(Todd eventually returned.) 

The Joker has constantly 
remained insanely creative with 
his crimes, however, whether 
playing criminal forces against 
one another on the big screen in 
The Dark Knight or using chemi- 
cals to create repulsive, smiling 
‘Joker Fish, then trying to exer- 
cise acopyright claim on the 
abominations in the classic 1970s 
story “The Laughing Fish.” He's 
as unpredictable as he is unknow- 
able, afoe resistant to logic 
whose only motive seems to be 
making life more dangerous. No 
wonder he always gives Batman 
such a hard time. -K.P. 





Joaquin Phoenix 
Joker (2019) 
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Catwoman 


The love interest Is an integral role 
in any superhero story. Shortly 
after creating Batman, writer Bill 
Finger and artist Bob Kane real- 
ized they needed to give their hero 
a compelling romantic partner, 
which would also help boost their 
comics popularity with female 
readers. Debuting in 1940's Bat- 
man #1, ‘the Cat” was a glamorous 
Jewelry thief inspired by starlets 
like Jean Harlow and Hedy 
Lamarr. Selina Kyle wasn't deadly 
like Batman's other foes, making 
her alluring to the hero. 
Catwoman's origin has changed 
drastically over the years. She's 
been an amnesiac flight attendant, 


Her Nine 
Lives 


CATWOMAN 
ALMOST ALWAYS 
SEEMS TOLANDON 
HERFEET—NO 
MATTER WHO PLAYS 
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Lee Meriwether 
Batman 


an abused wife and a dominatrix, 
but her path always leads to theft 
and flirting with Batman. In the 
(0s, Bruce Wayne and Selina Kyle 
married each other and had a 
daughter on an alternate Earth. 
The two almost tied the knot again 
in 2018, but she ended up breaking 
his heart by leaving him at the altar. 
The 60s Batman TV series 
featured iconic actresses Julie 
Newmar and Eartha Kitt as Cat- 
woman, and the character stood 
out ina show dominated by men. 
On the big screen, Catwoman is 
second only to the Joker, appear- 
ing in three different iterations of 
the Batman franchise and her own 
solo film. Michelle Pfeiffer's perfor- 
mance 1n1992’s Batman Returns 





Eartha Kitt 
Batman 
HER ONSCREEN (196Qs) (196QOs) (1960s) 


Julie Newmar 
Batman 
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charged the character with sexual 
energy, enhanced by her impres- 
sive dexterity with a whip and her 
skintight rubber bodysuit. 

Halle Berry introduced a new 
version of the character in 2004's 
Catwoman, but that movie's abys- 
mal box office meant no future for 
Patience Phillips, the graphic 
designer turned feline superhero. 
Anne Hathaway's Selina Kyle in 
2012's The Dark Knight Rises 
brought welcome sultriness to 
the gritty vision of Christopher 
Nolan's trilogy, and the new era of 
Batmovies finds Catwoman 
played by Zoe Kravitz, who stud- 
ied how cats and lions fight to 
bring primal ferocity to the 
femme fatale. -o.s. 





Halle Berry Anne Hathaway 
Catwoman The Dark Knight 
(2004) Rises (2012) 


How sorry can you feel for a crim- 
inal mastermind encased Ina 
scary cryogenic suit? Pretty 
sorry, when said criminal master- 
mind Is Victor Fries. Mr. Freeze 
began as just another Gotham 
baddie with a gimmick: an ice gun 
that could freeze those who stood 
in his way. In the 1990s Batman: 
The Animated Series added a 
tragic backstory. Once a brilliant 
scientist, he only turned to a life 
of crime to fund his search for a 
cure to his wife's terminal illness. 
Sad as that Is, its made him an 
even more determined foe. 

So dont feel too sorry for him, 
especially when hess played by a 
pun-dispensing Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger in Batman & Robin. 
(Also, shouldn't he technically be 
called Dr. Freeze?) —K.P. 





T Poison Ivy (Uma Thurman) with one of her carnivorous creations in Batman & Robin. 
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T Let’s kick some ice! Arnold Schwarzenegger as Mr. Freeze in 1997's Batman & Robin. 


With an origin story rooted in 
workplace harassment and a 
mission to stop mankind from 
killing the planet, Poison lvy is 
one of Batman’s more empathetic 
baddies. She was just another 
seductress in Batman's path 
when she debuted in 1966's 
Batman #187, but Poison Ivy 
became amore complex charac- 
ter when she gained a tragic 
backstory and plant-based 
superpowers. She toes the line 
between hero and villain depend- 
Ing on which best serves her 
interest, and her softer side 
comes out in her romantic rela- 
tionship with Harley Quinn. Uma 
Thurman went full vamp villain as 
Poison Ivy in Batman & Robin, and 
her gleeful scenery chewing is 
one of the film's few redeeming 
qualities. -O.s. 
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A friend to Bruce Wayne and an 
advocate for Batman within the 
legal system, District Attorney 
Harvey Dent should have been 
one of the heros greatest allies. 
But then a mobster threw acid In 
his face, unlocking a malicious 
aspect of Dent's personality. First 
appearing In 1942's Detective 
Comics #66, Two-Face Is caught 
between good and evil. He makes 
decisions via acoin toss, justifying 
his immorality by putting it in luck’s 
hands. Tommy Lee Joness depic- 
tion of Two-Face in1995's Batman 
Forever has strong “why did | sign 
up for this?” energy. With Aaron 
Eckhart in the role, 2008's The 
Dark Knight leaned far more into 
the tragedy of Dent's story, creat- 
| W/4 ™ ing Two-Face In an explosion that 
t Two of the faces to play Two-Face: Tommy Lee Jones and Aaron Eckhart. alsokills Dent's girlfriend. -o:s. 





Don't be fooled by the hulking 
frame: Bane Is as dependent on 
brains as brawn. Well, brains, 
brawn and an addictive drug known 
as Venom, which he has pumped 
directly into his brain. It’s this 
combination that allowed Bane to 
make a big splash in Gotham when 
he first arrived in the early 9Os. 
Not content just to be another 
bad guy locking horns with 
Batman, Bane set out to break 
Batman, both psychologically and 
physically. And he succeeded, 
sidelining Bruce Wayne by para- 
lyzing him. Raised in prison, he’s 
defined by his intense discipline 
and a willingness to engage both In 
head-on confrontations and work 
behind the scenes (and, as played | , | , 
by Tom Hardy in The Dark Knight ili ~~ . 
Rises, soeak in a hard-to-discern s Bs 
SINZSONS voice). -K.P. tT Tom Hardy's Bane collides with Christian Bale’s Batman in 2012's The Dark Knight Rises. 
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When it comes to respect, 

some villains have a long uphill 
climb. That was the case for 
Edward Nigma, who has histor!- 
cally been more of a pest than 

a genuine threat as the Riddler. 
In his debut in 1948's Detective 
Comics #140, the Riddler floods 
a bank, robs a millionaire and 
traps Batman and Robin in a fun- 
maze death trap, providing clues 
all along the way via puzzles and 
word games. He offered more 
playful challenges for Batman's 
Investigative brain and even 
Joined the good guys for a short 
time in the mid OOs. 

The Riddler’s reputation finally 
changed in the last decade, 
thanks to DC Comics’ the New 
52, an initiative that relaunched 
allof DC's titles with brand-new 


flamboyance Is 
on full display as 


continuity. The “Zero Year’ story 
line offered a fresh look at Bruce 
Wayne's first year as the Batman, 
with the Riddler as his first super- 
villain. Later the Riddler faced 
off against the Joker in “The War 
of Jokes and Riddles,’ and these 
two stories showcased the terror 
Edward Is capable of when he 
goes beyond the battle of wits 
and dedicates his big brain to 
large-scale chaos. 

Riddler’s depictions outside 
of comics have been steeped 
incamp, starting with Frank Gor- 
shin’s performance in the 60s 
Batman TV series. He was the 
show's first villain and set the 
template for all the wacky charac- 
ters that would follow. Jim Carrey 
didn't stray far from Gorshin for 
his version of the Riddler in1995's 
Batman Forever, intensifying the 
slapstick mania of the character 





to make him a particularly obnox- 
ious foe. Riddler returns to the 
big screen in The Batman, with 
Paul Dano taking the villain ina 
much darker direction inspired by 
the real-life Zodiac Killer, who 
used ciphers to taunt the detec- 
tives searching for him. —-0.S. 


Riddle Me This, 
Batman 


IT TAKES A CERTAIN 
SORT TOWEARA GREEN 
SPANDEX SUIT COVERED 

INQUESTION MARKS 


CO 
<S- 


Batman (1960s) 
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Introduced in 1941, Oswald 
Cobblepot started out as one of 
Batman's most persistent but 
least Intimidating foes. When 
youre the worlds greatest detec- 
tive, skilled in every Known school 
of martial arts and rich enough 
to have acave Tull of expensive 
crime-fighting tools, how worried 
can you be about a portly fellow 
Ina tuxedo with aristocratic pre- 
tensions and a trick umbrella? 
Burgess Meredith and his unmis- 
takable “Waugh!” vocal tic made 
the Penguin one of the most pop- 
ular villains on the 1960s series, 
but he never seemed all that 
dangerous (though he did almost 
find a way to defeat Batman ina 
Gotham City mayoral race). 

That persistence has taken 
more sinister forms over the 
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years, however. Like many Bat- 
villains, the Penguin has become 
more dangerous and violent in 
recent decades. Smarter too: In 
comics, perhaps sensing he was 
outmatched as a solo act, the 
Penguin began making canny alli- 
ances with the Joker and other 
supervillains. In Tim Burton's 
Batman Returns, Danny DeVito 
played him as a twisted, sewer- 
dwelling freak, but while most 
depictions of the Penguin dont 
make him easy on the eyes, it's his 
abilities as acriminal mastermind 
that have come to define the 
character. In current Batman 
comics he operates a crime syn- 
dicate out of a posh nightclub 
called the Iceberg Lounge, and 
what he lacks In Superpowers 

he compensates for in smarts 
and shady connections (and the 
occasional trick umbrella). Or at 


T The Penguin 
(Danny DeVito) 
with his avian 
namesake in 
1992’s Batman 
Returns. 





least that’s usually been the case. 
Colin Farrell has said he drew 
inspiration from The Godfather's 
ineffectual Fredo Corleone for 
his performance in The Batman. 
That might not sound that dan- 
gerous, but, competent or not, 
Fredo did manage to cause a lot 
of trouble. -K.P. 


A Tux 
and Tales 


YOU'VE GOTTAADMIT IT: 
THIS CRIMINAL 
MASTERMIND’S GOT STYLE 





Batman (1960s) 





Ts 
The Villains 


Doomsday 


The early 90s were a tough time 
for heroes: Batman found himself 
paralyzed after a fight with Bane, 
while Superman found himself 
dead after tussling with Dooms- 
day. He eventually recovered 
(comics!), but the point had been 
made: Doomsday was not to be 
taken lightly—a monster born of 
twisted experiments conducted 
by an evil scientist on Krypton, 
Doomsday eventually made his 
way to Earth, where he defeated 
the Justice League with one arm 
tied behind his back (literally) 
before sending Superman to his 
grave for a while. As Batman looks 
on, aversion of Doomsday cloned 
from General Zod repeats the 
feat in Batman v Superman: Dawn 
of Justice. (But, as in comics, 
Superman recovers.) —K.P. 








| Steppenwolf 


When Marvel mastermind Jack 
Kirby came to DC Comics in 

the early ‘/Os he set his ambitions 
high. Not content to create 
ordinary superheroes and super- 
villains, he created a whole cosmic 
mythology filled with the forces of 
good and evil locked In eternal 
combat. On one side: the virtuous 
New Gods. On the other, the 
forces of Darkseid. In Kirby's cos- 
mos, Steppenwolf is Darkseid’s 
uncle but also his subordinate. 
(The rules of seniority must not be 
intergalactic...) An intimidating 
lieutenant, he's traditionally 

been a minor character in the DC 
universe—until Zack Snyder put 
him front and center in Batman v 
Superman and Justice League as 
the commander of Parademons 
determined to retrieve some long- 
lost relics from Earth. &-k.p. 
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star traded inhis scrubs for a superhero suit—and the 
Thankfully he’s gota good sense of humor about ita 





< George 
Clooney in 
YA OT OTee 


> As Batman 
in1997’s Batman 
& Robin. 





(Ee eS 
George Clooney 


“I did one superhero movie, 
and If---ed it up so bad they 








won't let me near the set” 


GEORGE CLOONEY 


Directed by Joel Schumacher 
as a follow-up to the 1995 hit 
Batman Forever, Batman & Robin 
is a film with few defenders, but 
even its harshest detractors 
don’t lay much of the blame at 
Clooney’s feet. If anything, Cloo- 
ney’s time as Batman now feels 
like a sidetrack, a superheroic 
blip between when ER made him 
a TV star in 1994 until he found 
his groove as a movie star with 
Out of Sight in 1998. It’s both an 
anomaly on his resumé and an 
identity crisis that played out in 
public, one that helped him fig- 
ure out what kind of movie he 
didn’t want to make. 

Warner Bros. announced 
Clooney would be taking over 
the part in early 1996, shortly 
after parting ways with Val 
Kilmer. Clooney was still part of 
the ER cast and would remain so 
for a few more seasons, but he 
had started to venture into films, 
a medium where his work had 
largely been confined to titles 
like Return of the Killer Toma- 
toes. In 1996 he starred opposite 
Quentin Tarantino in the super- 
natural thriller From Dusk Till 
Dawn, then teamed with 
Michelle Pfeiffer for the rom- 
com One Fine Day. The role of 
Batman, however, was the big- 
gest he’d ever taken on. 

Or it might have been in a dif- 
ferent sort of Batman movie. 
Kilmer complained about feel- 
ing a bit unnecessary to Batman 
Forever, but Clooney ends up vir- 
tually forgotten in Batman & 
Robin. The title suggests a film 
divided between hero and 
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sidekick (played by a returning 
Chris O’Donnell) but doesn’t 
quite capture the scope of an 
overstuffed, star-studded cast 
that includes Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger’s Mr. Freeze, Uma 
Thurman’s Poison Ivy and Alicia 
Silverstone’s Batgirl (with a 
handful of henchmen thrown in 
for good measure). Seemingly 
emboldened by the success of 
Batman Forever, Schumacher 
followed his maximalist instincts 
as far as they would go. The 
film’s opening set piece involves 
the Dynamic Duo battling 
ice-skating bad guys (Robin: “It’s 
the hockey team from hell!”) on 
an enormous set draped in blue 
and purple lighting, and things 
just get sillier from there. The 
Batnipples remain in place Cf 
anything, they’re more promli- 
nent than in Batman Forever), 
and the wordplay seems designed 
to induce groans. (Mr Freeze: 
“Let’s kick some ice!”) Where 
Batman Forever winked at camp, 
the sequel embraced it. 

As Batman, Clooney mostly 
plays along with the nonsense 
instead of trying to rise above it. 
Talking to the Los Angeles Times 
alongside O’Donnell at the time 
of the film’s release, he said— 
when asked if fans would dislike 
the film’s lighter tone—“ Well, 
you ain’t gonna make everybody 
happy. I don’t want to see a 
movie where |Batman] keeps 
feeling sorry for himself and 
can’t go on with his life. He’s got 
two other people in the house 
whose parents are dead, too, so 
he can’t just sit around talking 


A Clockwise 
from top 
Batman and 
returning 
sidekick 
Robin (Chris 
O’Donnell); Elle 
Macpherson as 
Bruce's love 
interest Julie 
Madison, with 
Pat Hingle as 
Commissioner 
Gordon; Alicia 
Silverstone 
as Batgirl. 
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about his parents being dead 

Though Clooney’s a bit nonde- 
script in costume, he’s better as 
Bruce Wayne, perhaps because 
the role mapped onto his own 
public persona as Hollywood’s 
most eligible but least available 
bachelor. Hearing Clooney’s 
description of Wayne as a man 
with “a mansion, good friends, 
beautiful women, all the coolest 
toys, and he has a great sense of 
humor about it,” O’Donnell 
added “You are Bruce Wayne!” 
Clooney’s reply: “It just dawned 
on you, didn’t it?” 

But if Clooney were to con- 
tinue to mirror Wayne in private, 





at least for a little while longer, 
Batman & Robin would mark the 
end of the line for his playing the 
role onscreen. Released in June 
1997, it was greeted with disas- 
trous reviews from critics who 
noted a flatness beneath all the 
fireworks. (“The operative word 
is bland,” Todd McCarthy wrote 
in Variety.) And, unlike with Bat- 
man Forever, the box office did 
not compensate for the bad press. 
Audiences turned out for the first 
weekend, then stayed away in 
alarming numbers. “This is a 
disaster,” CinemaScore’s Ed 
Mintz told EW. “It may be asignal 
that the Batman series Is over.” 





It was, at least for a while, 
though that wasn’t the original 
plan. As Batman & Robin hit the- 
aters, Schumacher was already 
developing a script with the title 
Batman Unchained for a pro- 
posed 1999 release. It would 
have, he told The Hollywood 
Reporter in 2015, pitted Batman 
against the Scarecrow, a role in 
which he’d hoped to cast Nicolas 
Cage. And, unlike Batman For- 
ever, it would have retained its 
Batman; Clooney’s contract tied 
him to two sequels. 

Batman & Robin’s failure set 
Clooney on a different path, one 
that included collaborations 


George Clooney 





with Steven Soderbergh and 
Alfonso Cuaron and a directing 
career of his own. As Hollywood 
became more interested in 
franchises in general and super- 
heroes in particular, he found 
success swimming against the 
tide. In the same 2021 Q&A in 
which he dissed his time as Bat- 
man, Clooney explained: “My 
work, where my bread is but- 
tered, is the kind of films that I 
grew up with in the 1960s and 
1970s, which is sort of the prime 
time for American filmmaking.” 
It might have taken a sojourn in 
the Batcave, however, to figure 
that out. @ 
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A BAT COLONY 


They Also Wore the Cowl 


Sure, you know West, Keaton and Clooney, but how about Wilson, 
Lowery and Conroy? We look back at the many men who ve portrayed 
Gotham ss greatest hero over the years. By Amy Wilkinson 


LEWIS G. WILSON 
The Batman (1943) 


His acting career may have lasted 
Just a decade, but Lewis G. Wilson 


has one of the coolest credits 


imaginable: originating the role of 


Batman onscreen. The 15-part 


serial The Batman—which debuted 


in theaters on July 16, 1943, with 
anew chapter released weekly— 
finds Bruce Wayne (Wilson) and 
Dick Grayson (Douglas Croft) 

working as secret agents during 
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World War Il, tasked with taking 
down the Japanese agent 

Dr. Tito Daka, who Is operating 
out of Little Tokyo. (As you might 
imagine, some of the serial's ele- 
ments have not aged well....) The 
Batman debuted Just four years 
into the comics run and Is nota- 
ble for introducing the Batcave. 
Wilson would go on to appear In 
about a dozen more projects 
before retiring from acting and 
taking a job at General Mills. 


< The first 
onscreen 
Robin 
(Douglas 
Croft) and 
Batman 
(Lewis G. 
Wilson) in 
1943. 


ROBERT LOWERY 

New Adventures of Batman and 
Robin, the Boy Wonder (1949) 
For the sequel serial, Robert 
Lowery took on the role of Bat- 
man, with sidekick Robin played 
by Johnny Duncan. Batman and 
Robin (as it’s also known) follows 
the dynamic duo tn hot pursuit 
of the Wizard, who can control 
cars and trains with an electrical 
device. Of filming with Lowery, 
Duncan recalled to NPR tn 2012: 
“Ifyou love acting, youre gonna do 
whatever it takes to make the 
character believable. So that’s the 
way | know Bob and | both looked 
at it. We laughed and laughed 
between scenes and everything, 
but when it became the scenes, 
we became very serious. 
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T Robert Lowery as Batman and 
Johnny Duncan as Robin in 1949. 





Gotham (2014-19) 

Batman's origin story got the tele- 
vision treatment on the Fox series 
Gotham, which starred David 
Mazouz as a young Bruce Wayne, 
orphaned after the murder of his 
parents and raised by the loyal 
Alfred (Sean Pertwee). (Junior 
versions of Catwoman, the Pen- 
guin and Poison lvy also appear.) 
The series mostly follows Bruce 
during his teen years, as 

he fosters a relationship with 

Det. James Gordon (Ben McKen- 
zie), but for the final episode the 
action flashes forward 10 years: 
Gordon Is now commissioner and 
adult Bruce (Mikhail Mudrik) has 
finally taken on his vigilante per- 
sona of Batman. 








tT From top Alfred (Sean Pertwee) comforts Bruce (David Mazouz); Mikhail Mudrik as Batman. 
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KEVIN CONROY 

Batman: The Animated Series 
(1992-95) 

When you think of the animated 
version of Batman, Kevin Con- 
roys voice Is likely the one 
echoing in your ears—after all, 

the Juilliard-trained actor has 
been playing the Caped Crusader 
for three decades now, starting 
with Batman: The Animated 
Series in1992 and in such spinoffs 
as The New Batman Adventures, 
Batman Beyond, Justice League 
and Justice League Unlimited. 
Given his theater roots, Conroy's 
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only frame of reference for 
Batman when he went to audition 
was the Adam West TV series. 
He was told, however, that 

the cartoon would have anoir 
feel, so that’s how he approached 
his read. “With my voice | tried 

to create a dark, gritty, filthy 
New York street, he recalled. 
“Once | had come up with 

this voice in the recording studio, 
everything got very still... 

| thought, ‘Oh, / screwed up.... 
Then the casting director came 
running inside, and she said, 

‘You nailed it!’” 









































IAIN GLEN 

Titans (2018-PRESENT) 

A takeoff on the DC Comics Teen 
Titans comic, this HBO Max 
series, created by Akiva Golds- 
man, Geoff Johns and Greg 
Berlanti, centers on a band of 
young crime fighters that includes 
a disillusioned Dick Grayson 
(played by Brenton Thwaites). 
Though the erstwhile Robin is try- 
ing to move past his association 
with Batman, the past is never far 
behind. Enter Game of Thrones 
alum lain Glen in arecurring part 
as Bruce Wayne. Glen's Is perhaps 
the oldest onscreen Incarnation 
of Batman yet, and his role ts that 
of a father figure to the younger 
Titans. After all, isn't it about time 
Batman got a bit of a break? 


A Bat Colony 





WILL ARNETT 

The LEGO Batman Movie (2017) 
He's abrick...hero. Batman 
(voiced by Will Arnett) first got the 
LEGO treatment in Phil Lord and 
Christopher Miller’s 2014 hit The 
LEGO Movie. Given its massive box 
office ($468 million worldwide), a 
sequel was all but guaranteed, with 
producers approaching Arnett for 
a solo flick. When it came to finding 
the growl for his Gotham knight, 
the actor told EWhe had arich 
text upon which to draw. 

“When we were first finding the 
Batman voice and finding what 
was making us laugh the first time 
around, it took us a beat to wade 
through the different things we 
liked and found funny about each 
Batman, he said. “I tried to look at 
allofthe Batmen. Now | feel like 
I'm in azone where I'm just really 
lucky that I've got all of these great 
guys who played Batman before 
me, and the comics before that, 
and | get to draw on this deep well 
and just mix and match.” 
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Chr 
Bale 


his isn't your father’s Batman. The British actor brought 
director Christopher Nolan’s critically acclaimed trilogy 





BALE TURNED 
~the starring 
an’s Bat- 

at and 

1an 


< Christian 
Bale in 2007. 





> As Batman 
in 2005's 
Batman Begins. 


Christian Bale 


who does a lot of press-ups,” 
Nolan told EW. “He makes him- 
self extraordinary through force 
of will. I talked to the studio about 
what they wanted to do with Bat- 
man and what I wanted to do, and 
the two things coincided.” 

And so the dynamic duo 
embarked on the first of three 
Batman movies, which together 
have been hailed as the greatest 
superhero trilogy ever made: 
2005’s Batman Begins, 2008's 
The Dark Knight and 2012’s The 
Dark Knight Rises. Crafted with 
screenwriter David S. Goyer and 
the filmmaker’s brother Jona- 
than Nolan, the saga takes Bruce 
Wayne from an unmoored 
young man haunted by tragedy 
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toa mature hero willing to sacr- 
fice his life to save Gotham City 
from ruin. 

For Bale, who had begun per- 
forming as a child and at the age 
of 13 starred in Steven Spielberg’s 
1987 epic Empire of the Sun, 
understanding the character 
came down to “the idea of there 
being three Bruce Waynes,” the 
actor told EW. “The public, vacu- 
ous billionaire. The private Bruce 
Wayne who is still a child. And 
then the vengeful one who is a 
monster. Remembering that, I 
was no longer playing a guy who 
was dressing up and looking silly. 
It was a man playing multiple 
parts and a man who dressed 
up as a monster for a reason, 





because he feels monstrous, and 
so he must become a monster in 
those moments.” 

Bale anchored a powerhouse 
ensemble of top-flight talent 
that included Michael Caine as 
Alfred, Gary Oldman as Jim 
Gordon and Morgan Freeman 
as Wayne Enterprises CEO 
Lucius Fox, the Q to Batman’s 
Bond. Batman Begins also fea- 
tured Cillian Murphy as sinister 
psychologist Jonathan Crane 
(aka Scarecrow) and Liam Nee- 
son as the head of an ancient 
underground sect called the 
League of Shadows, who turns 
out to be the fearsome terrorist 
Ra’s al Ghul. 

Although Bale had worn Val 


Kilmer’s Batsuit from Batman 
Forever during the audition pro- 
cess, costume designer Lindy 
Hemming created a new cos- 
tume for the actor, with a 
militaristic feel. Still, wearing 
the Batsuit took some getting 
used to. “It was strange to go into 
work every day,” Bale said. “The 
Cowl was so damn tight. It gives 
you headaches and puts you ina 
foul mood. Youre 1n a rage after 
an hour.” 

Bale channeled that rage into a 
performance that won across- 
the-board raves when Batman 
Begins arrived in theaters. “As 
sleek as a panther, with cheek- 
bones that look sharp enough to 
give even an ardent lover pause, 


\ Clockwise 
from left 
Batman takes 
flight; Bruce 
Wayne trains 


under the tute- 


lage of Henri 
Ducard (Liam 
Neeson), who 
will reveal 
himself to be 
Ra’s al Ghul tn 
2005's Batman 
Begins; 
the late Heath 
Ledger as 
Batman foe 
the Joker in 


2008's The Dark 


Knight; Aaron 
Eckhart as 
Harvey Dent 
and Gary 
Oldman as 
Commissioner 
Gordon. 
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Mr. Bale makes a superbly men- 
acing avenger,” wrote Manohla 
Dargis in The New York Times. 
“His Batman is leagues away 
from Adam West’s cartoony per- 
sona.... Mr. Bale even improves 
on Michael Keaton, who... gave 
the character a jolt of menace. 
What Mr. Keaton couldn’t bring 
to the role, and what Mr. Bale 
conveys effortlessly, 1s Bruce 
Wayne’s air of casual entitle- 
ment, the aristocratic hauteur 
that is the necessary comple- 
ment of Batman’s obsessive 
megalomania.” 

Still, as successful as the first 
Nolan film was—it earned more 
than $373 million worldwide— 
its follow-up was universally 


praised as the superior achieve- 
ment, a landmark in blockbuster 
filmmaking. The Dark Knight 
pitted Bale’s Batman against 
Heath Ledger’s maniacal Joker 
as the enigmatic villain runs riot 
in Gotham City, orchestrating an 
escalating series of threats 
designed to force the hero to 
reveal his secret identity. Bruce 
finds an unlikely ally in crusad- 
ing district attorney Harvey 
Dent (Aaron Eckhart), though 
their love for the same woman, 
Rachel Dawes (Maggie Gyllen- 
haal, taking over for Batman 
Begins’ Katie Holmes), ulti- 
mately leads to tragedy. 

Months after the production 
had drawn to aclose, real tragedy 
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\ Clockwise 
from top 
The Joker's 
Joyride; Tom 
Hardy as 
Bane in 2012’s 
The Dark Knight 
Rises; Selina 
Kyle (Anne 
Hathaway), 
decked tn 
winking acces- 
sories, dances 
with Bruce. 





Christian Bale 


“Heath got the same kick out of 


acting that I do. He enjoyed the 
sort of crazy immersion of [it]” 


CHRISTIAN BALE 


struck when Ledger died at the 
age of 28 from an accidental 
prescription-drug overdose. 
Although Warner Bros. and the 
filmmakers grappled with how 
best to proceed with The Dark 
Knight’s release, it was decided 
that the best way to honor Led- 
ger’s indelible performance was 
to move forward with the sched- 
uled summer opening as planned. 

Reviews were rhapsodic, 
the film pulled in upward of 
$1 billion around the globe, and 
Ledger became only the second 
performer ever to posthumously 
win an Oscar for his supporting 
role. “Heath got the same kick 
out of acting that I do,” Bale said. 
“He enjoyed the sort of crazy 
immersion of acting. He took 
it incredibly seriously but simul- 
taneously recognized how 
ridiculous it all is.” 

Notably, Nolan and his collab- 
orators never set out to make a 
Batman trilogy. Rather, they 
approached each film as a dis- 
crete story—Batman Begins was 
an origin story; The Dark Knight 
was a crime epic. When they 
finally chose to move forward 
with a third project, they decided 
to make a disaster movie. The 
Dark Knight Rises sees the 
masked villain Bane (Tom 
Hardy) outmaneuver an aging 
Batman, send the hero into exile 
and take full control of Gotham, 
ostensibly returning a lawless 
city to its citizens. 

“We wanted to show a charac- 
ter who is aging, who is damaged, 
who may not be in his prime,” 
Bale said of Batman in The Dark 


Knight Rises. “He has never 
encountered anyone with such 
blunt force as Bane, and this is 
not the best time for him to 
encounter him.” 

Bruce summons his remaining 
resolve to save Gotham one last 
time, using a specially designed 
plane to ferry a nuclear device 
away from the city. Although the 
hero appears to die in a fiery blast, 
Nolan left open the possibility 
that Bruce finds happiness in the 
end (and that Batman’s legacy 
would continue, with Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt’s “Robin” John 
Blake possibly picking up the 
mantle). Caine’s Alfred is almost 
certain that he glimpses arelaxed, 
contented Bruce in an Italian cafe 
with reformed cat burglar Selina 
Kyle (Anne Hathaway), though 
he can’t entirely be sure. 

Bale chooses to believe that 
Gotham’s most famous son really 
did find peace away from his 
shadowy alter ego. “My personal 
opinion Is no, it was not a dream,” 
Bale said in a 2014 interview 
with EW radio. “That that was 
for real. And he was just 
delighted that finally he had 
freed himself from the privilege 
but ultimately the burden of 
being Bruce Wayne.” 

Once his time in the costume 
was through, the actor said, he too, 
was happy to pass on the role to 
the next actor: “I'll be fascinated to 
see which way they go, which 
choices that actor makes.” @ 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY JEFF 
JENSEN, BENJAMIN SVETKEY, 
ADAM MARKOVITZ, DANIEL FIERMAN 
AND MARC BERNARDIN 
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DRIVING MISTER WAYNE 


A Batmobile 


for Every Era 





The brooding vigilante wouldnt be Gotham’'s Dark 
Knight ifhe wasn t careening through the metropolis in 
his Batmobile (usually painted in his trademark black, 
ofcourse). The vehicle has had quite a few face-lifts— 
and some overhauls—over the years. By Alyssa Smith 


THE CAMP ERA 


West Batmobile 


FIRST APPEARANCE Batman (1966) 


The vehicle popularized in Adam 
West's Batman television show 
began life as aconcept car and 
debuted at the 1955 Chicago 
Auto Show. A version of this Lin- 
coln Futura even appeared on film 
in the 1959 MGM movie /t Started 
With a Kiss, starring Debbie Reyn- 
olds and Glenn Ford. 

The cherry-red version driven 
in that film was a Batarang’s throw 
from the sleek, red-accented 
Batmobile that zipped out of the 
Batcave, but both had the Lincoln 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Barbara's 
Batgirl Cycle 


In the third season the show 
welcomed Yvonne Craig's 
Batgirl—and her motorcycle, 
which burst through the 
opening credits with a POW! 
“Oh, | can ride it all right,” 
she told the L.A. Times in 
1967. “I just have trouble 
when it's stopped; It’s so 
heavy, | cant hold it up. It fell 
over the other day, and | 
decided to try talking to It. 
‘Come on, | said nicely, “you 
can get up, cant you? It 
didnt, so | kicked It.” 
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Futura’s key features: hooded 
headlights, tail fins and a curved 
windshield. 

After its brief film debut, the 
concept car was sold to a car col- 
lector, where it sat idle ina North 
Hollywood shop for years until the 
Batman producers came looking 
for a unique vehicle that could be 
ready on arush schedule. 

several copies were eventually 
built for the TV show, and the 
cars were equipped with some 
of the most imaginative crime- 


> The zippy 
fighting accessories, including two-seater of 

Adam West's 
a rocket launcher; 180-degree Batman, with 
Bat- Turn; Detect-a-Scope; and, Burt Ward's 

Robin in the 


naturally, a Bat-Phone. passenger seat. 
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THE FANTASY ERA 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
Batman (1989) 
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Michael Keaton went from 
Tim Burton's Beetlejuice to Tim 
Burton's Batman with barely a 
break in between. But we can all 
agree that his Batmobile Is a bet- 
ter ride than the Sandworm. 
The Keaton Batmobile Is 
absurdly long (22 ft. in length), 
was built using an old Corvette 
body on an Impala chassis 
and roars with the might ofa 
Chevy V-8. That’s just the real 
car, of course—in Batman's 
world, it featured armor- plating, 
grappling hooks, an escape pod 
and jet turbines. 


- The ride of 
Michael 
Keaton’s 
Batman 

streeeeeetched. 


Keaton’s ride got a small update 
in the sequel as well, thanks to the 
revisionist efforts of director 
Burton and production designer 
Bo Welch. “I tried not to think 
of itas asequel, Burton told EW 
in1992. “| treated it like another 
movie.’ The body of Keaton’s 
second Batmobile was slightly 
narrower and better for zipping 
down the streets of Gotham. 

Spoiler alert: There’s achance 
we ll see this flashy automobile 
again, as Keaton prepares to put 
on the cowl once more in 2022's 
The Flash. 











The Batmobile 


THE FANTASY ERA 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
Batman Forever (1995) 


The Batmobile from Schuma- 
cher'ss first film, starring Val Kilmer, 
was created by designer Barbara 
Ling to look like a living, breathing 
animal with ribs boasting LED 
lights that would pulse—and those 
Batman logos on the tires did not 
rotate, even when Kilmer's Bat- 
man was at the helm. Just like Its 
predecessors, the automobile 
came complete with a wide array 
of gadgets, weapons and accesso- 
ries, including grappling cables. 
Plus, this vehicle could scale walls. 
Unfortunately none of that truly 
mattered in the end: Its life was cut 
short when the Riddler (portrayed 
ne A : a ) by Jim Carrey) dropped explosives 
t The tall tail fin was one of many unique features of the ride of Val Kilmer’s Batman. — into the cockpit. 





THE FANTASY ERA 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
Batman & Robin (1997) 


It's the only Batmobile that's a 
one-seater, and yet it's the 
only modern film where Robin 
is inthe title. Don't ask ques- 
tions. In director Joel 
ochumacher’s second outing, 
he filled soundstages with 
grandiose sets and con- 
structed a new 29-Tt. 
Batmobile for his new Batman. 
The “wings” on the custom- 
made Jobber blew off during 
its first 18O-mph test drive, 
naturally. None of that 
deterred an eager George 
Clooney, fresh out of scrubs 
and into leather. “| wanted 

to pocket every last gadget, 
Clooney said before the 


‘ 
a 


film's release. t Gotham knew when George Clooney’s Batman drove through the city streets. 
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The Batmobile 


THE MODERN ERA 


Bale Batmobile 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
Batman Begins (2005) 


Wayne Enterprises outdid them- 
selves with this multifunctional, 
Speedy superweapon. In Batman 
Begins Christian Bale’s Batman 
meets with his adviser Lucius Fox 
(played by Morgan Freeman) and 
testdrives the vehicle affection- 
ately called the Tumbler. “Does It 
come in black?” he asks. 

Turns out, yes. And that isn't 
even the last surprise Bale’s 
Batmobile has for the audience. 
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In The Dark Knight, just before the 
Tumbler self-destructs, Batman 
emerges from it on his Bat-Pod 
(right, the tricked-out 
two-wheeler). 

In Batman Begins, director 
Christopher Nolan told EW, 
“we just built a small model 
of the Batmobile.’ But for 
Christian Bale’s second outing, 
In The Dark Knight, they manufac- 
tured a functional version. 
“We actually built it full-size 
this time. Why build it in his 
garage instead of on-set at the 
studio? “We didnt want to use 
the kitchen.’ 





lit 


it a 
ky 
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THE MODERN ERA 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
Batman v Superman: 
Dawn of Justice (2016) 


“Superman has a Subaru, 


1 The rugged 
vehicle driven by 
Ben Affleck’s 
hero first 
appeared in 
Batman v Super- 
man: Dawn 
of Justice. 


Ben Affleck joked in 2016, 
ahead of their clash of the titans 
in Zack Snyder's Batman v 
Superman: Dawn of Justice. 
Were all glad Batman has this 
beast instead. 

When Batman v Superman 
production designer Patrick 
Tatopoulos began sketching, he 
homed in on the Batmobile as the 
first item to complete before 
building out the rest of his hero's 


look. In Affleck’s second outing, 
Justice League, the Batmobile 
was upgraded to reflect its 
driver's tough and rugged exte- 
rior (and that he was now playing 
a team game). “It’s now more ofan 
off-road vehicle, Tatopoulos 
told EW. “Instead of a jeep you 
drive in the city, you take this one 
ona Desert Storm mission. It’s 
still elegant, but it’s part of a lan- 
guage that includes trucks and 
tanks and power. @ 
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Oscar-winner, thenin his early 40s, was surprised to be offere 
tor Zack Snyder. But he accepted, and brought tolifeabea 
that audiences embraced. By Alyssa Smith 
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< Ben Affleck 
in 2010. 


> As Batman in 
2016’s Batman 
v Superman: 
Dawn of Justice. 


| 
Ben Affleck 


destructive arrival of Henry Cav- 
ill’s Superman. Affleck’s brooding 
billionaire vigilante (along with 
loyal butler Alfred, played by 
Jeremy Irons) wrestles with the 
question of whether Superman 
is a friend or foe, a question that 
eventually leads to blows. “Bat- 
man’s at the end of his run and 
maybe the end of his life,” Affleck 
told EW in 2015. “There’s this 
sort of world-weariness to it.” 
Critics were weary, all right. 
But as reviews poured in, they 
were overwhelmingly positive for 
Aftfleck’s portrayal, even as they 
ripped into the film itself. EW’s 
review called Affleck “a solid 
successor.... His innate air of 
cockiness syncs up perfectly with 
Wayne’s spoiled playboy-scion 
persona.” The consensus: Affleck 
was potentially a great Batman, 
but everything else? Not so good. 
“It sold a lot of tickets,” Affleck 
said in 2017. “It did what it was 
intended to do.” His qualification 
of the film’s success speaks to the 
mixed reactions it inspired. 
“Some people liked it; some 
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people bashed it,” the Oscar-win- 
ning star admitted. “It’s always a 
little thorny playing with charac- 
ters the audience already knows. 
Youre sticking your neck out a 
little with movies like this.” 

Reviews may have been less 
than stellar, but fans loved it. 
The box office continued to soar 
to new heights, eventually gross- 
ing $873 million globally, and 
Snyder quickly went into pro- 
duction on Justice League—his 
successor film that would unite 
Cavill and Affleck with Gal Gadot 
(Wonder Woman), Ezra Miller 
(the Flash) and fellow franchise 
newbies Ray Fisher (Cyborg) 
and Jason Momoa (Aquaman). 
What could go wrong? 

As it turns out: a lot. The 
Justice League that arrived in 
theaters was a far different kind 
of film from its moody prede- 
cessors, largely due to tragedy. 
In May 2017 it was announced 
that Snyder had stepped down 
during post-production follow- 
ing the death of his daughter, and 
Joss Whedon (who was helming 


T Bruce Wayne 
witnessing 
Superman's 
destructive 

force. 


> From top 
Batman and 
Superman 
(Henry Cavill) go 
head to head; 
Wonder Woman 
(Gal Gadot) 
flanked by 
Superman and 
Batman. 





a now-defunct Batgirl project) 
was hired to finish the film. 
And along the way the movie’s 
vision changed. 

Despite his late arrival in the 
film’s production, Whedon car- 
ries an official cowriting credit 
alongside Batman v Superman’s 
Chris Terrio. It’s a rare credit to 
be given late in amovie’s creation 
and is a testament to how much 
was altered once The Avengers 
director arrived on-set. Whedon 
reshot a good deal of the film— 
calling in Cavill from the set of 
Mission: Impossible—Fallout to 
do so (Cavill had grown a mus- 
tache that had to be digitally 
removed, naturally)—and over- 
saw extensive script rewrites that 
carved the run time of the film 
down to askinny 120 minutes. 

Prior to the film’s release, the 
cast seemed outwardly enthusi- 
astic about Whedon’s leadership 
on-set. “Zack’s so good with the 
mythic, Gothic, heavy, serious 
stuff,” Affleck said in 2017, “and 
Joss 1S so good with tone and 
comedy and making superheroes 


Vp --cosn Wil 
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Ben Affleck 


“Playing Bruce Wayne Is 





BEN AFFLECK 


seem kind of real and relatable.” 

But that warmth didn’t last 
long. Whedon’s version of the 
superhero saga was savaged by 
critics and fans alike upon 
release. And as the years went on, 
allegations against Whedon 
about what occurred on the set of 
Justice League, particularly from 
Fisher, led to eventual tarnishing 
of the director’s reputation. 

Of course that wasn’t the end 
of the line for Justice League. 
Following an unflagging grassroots 
fan campaign that lasted years, 
Warner Bros. approved Snyder to 
construct a four-hour version of 
his Justice League, which pre- 
miered on HBO Max in early 2021 
to a mostly positive reception. 
The Snyder Cut was real. 

“It’s been pretty crazy,” Snyder 
told EW after the release. “Intense. 
Emotional roller coaster. But 
I’m just happy about having the 
movie out. It’s been a cathartic 
and healing process for us.” 

There are a number of differ- 
ences between the two iterations 
of Justice League, including a 
new conclusion. Snyder’s vision 
also features much more of 
Affleck’s Batman, including a 
postapocalyptic sequence high- 
lighting Batman and Jared Leto’s 
Joker among other characters, 
and a scene in which Bruce 
Wayne meets Harry Lennix’s 
Martian Manhunter. 

But they both begin the same 
way: Batman unites Earth’s 
superheroes in the face of a vil- 
lainous cosmic force. “I wanted 
Bruce Wayne to build the Justice 
League,” Snyder told EW in 2016, 


the most fun.... Youcan be 
alittle more free” 





“having to go out and find these 
seven samurai by himself.” 

Batman may have built the 
team, but Affleck’s solo film never 
came to be. In early 2017 he finally 
conceded writing duties on The 
Batman to Peter Craig and Matt 
Reeves, and directing duties to 
Reeves. In 2019 he also stepped 
down as Batman, and the role 
was recast with Robert Pattinson. 
In an emotional interview with 
The New York Times in 2020 he 
explained why: the dissolution of 
his marriage with Jennifer Garner 
and grappling with alcoholism. 
Affleck recalled that when he 
showed afriend what he wrote for 
the superhero movie, they said, “I 
think the script is good. I also 
think you'll drink yourself to 
death if you go through what you 
just went through again.” 

It’s a shame, because Affleck 
appeared to have discovered the 
Dark Knight’s biggest secret. 
“Playing Bruce Wayne is the 
most fun,” the actor told EW in 
2017. “The director almost plays 
Batman. The director sets up the 
dynamic and the look, the feel, 
the sound, the fights. All that 
stuff is prerigged. It’s Bruce 
Wayne where you can be a little 
more free.” 

While Affleck’s directorial 
vision will never be realized, it’s 
not the last of his Batman: 
Affleck’s brooding hero will 
return on the big screen one 
more time, in 2022’s The Flash. @ 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 

CLARK COLLIS, DARREN FRANICH, 
MARCUS JONES, CHRIS NASHAWATY 
AND KEITH STASKIEWICZ 
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ALL THE BATMEN 






Return of the 
Dark Knight 





Multiple sightings of Gotham’s superhero are 
onthe horizon—but this time, he wont be the 
headliner. We explain what's next for Batman on 
the big screen. By Amy Wilkinson 


Fans won’t have to wait 
years for the Caped 
Crusader to return to 
theaters following the release 
of Robert Pattinson’s The 
Batman—1in fact, one could say the 
superhero will be back in a Flash. 

Directed by Andy Muschietti, 
The Flash—which marks the DC 
speedster’s first solo film outing 
and which is scheduled to debut 
in November 2022—will actually 
boast not one but two Batmen: 
one played by Ben Affleck and 
one played by Michael Keaton. 

How exactly will that work? 
Why, the multiverse, of course! 
The film takes inspiration from 
the 2011 Flashpoint comic created 
by Geoff Johns and Andy Kubert, 
in which Barry Allen (played in 
the movie by Ezra Miller) finds 
himself in an alternate timeline. 
(Versions of this arc have played 
out twice before onscreen: in the 
animated Justice League: The 
Flashpoint Paradox and on the 
CW’s The Flash.) 

“What fans understand when 
they hear Flashpoint,” teases 
Miller, “would be almost like 
hearing a word like ‘crisis.’ We 
start to understand that our 
precious DC universe will inevi- 
tably be torn asunder to an 
endless, headache-inducing 
fabric of multiversality. The DC 
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Hyper-Extended Multiverse, as 
I plan to call it. Quote me!” 

So much hyperbole? Perhaps. 
But the first trailer for The Flash 
has confirmed the existence of 
multiple Barrys, as well as hints 
at Keaton’s role—he not only pro- 
vides voice-over for the teaser 
but is seen in silhouette in the 
cowl, with Miller’s Barry asking: 
“Are you in?” (Keaton will also 
join the new Batgirl, played by 
Leslie Grace, who will star along- 





+> Batman 
(Ben Affleck) 
and the Flash 
(Ezra Miller) in 
Justice League. 


/ Batman 
(Michael 
Keaton) in 
1992’s Batman 
Returns. 


side him in her own solo film.) 

For Keaton, now 70, it’s a 
return to a character he hasn’t 
played since the early ’90s—in 
director Tim Burton’s sequel 
Batman Returns—and the Oscar- 
nominated actor found even 
deeper meaning in the character 
this time around. 

“What’s really interesting is 
how much more I got [Batman] 
when I went back and did him,” 
Keaton told The Hollywood 
Reporter. “I get this on a whole 
other level now. I totally respect 
it. l respect what people are try- 
ing to make. I never looked at it 
like, ‘Oh, this is just a silly thing’ 
It was nota silly thing when I did 
Batman. But it has become a 
giant thing, culturally. It’s iconic.” 

And what’s more iconic than 
not one but two Batmen sharing 
the screen? All of which leaves 
one major lingering question: 
Which Batman gets to drive the 
Batmobile? @ 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 
DARREN FRANICH 
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The Batcave 


How does Batman build his Bat- 
cave? It requires some spelunking. 
Here Bruce Wayne (Christian Bale) 
9.40) (0) eetoM Malo Mer AVetoM ols) (OWE RYLATS 

MV EVatoyaaucitemalfcmolenncs)mr-lacemexe)atarer:varr 
Alfred Pennyworth (Michael Caine) 
in tow in 2005's Batman Begins. 
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Sound Bats 


He has as many one-liners at the ready as Batarangs 


“RFioly contributing to the 
delinquency of minors!” 


—Robin (Burt Ward), with one of many exclamations in the 1966 TV series Batman 








“As aman, I'm 
flesh and blood, 
| can be ignored, 


“THE B ATS | GN Al ah be —— 
IJ aS aSYMDOI... 

IS NOTA BEEPER as.asymbol | can 

—Batman (Val Kilmer) to Dr. Chase Meridian be incorruptible. 


(Nicole Kidman), in Batman Forever : 7 
| can be everlasting 


—Bruce Wayne (Christian 
Bale), in Batman Begins 










“Excuse me. 










Have you 
ever danced .\ *\ 
with the devil ont - 
nian rar ‘THIS IS WHY SUPERMAN 
—Batman (Michael Keaton), WO a KS A LO N = 

—Batman (George Clooney), after Robin (Chris 


before punching Jack Nicholson's 


Joker tn the face, in Batman O’Donnell) requests his own car, in Batman & Robin 


}pd 
“Darkness/ 
No parents/ 
Super rich/ 
Kinda makes 

it better’ 


—LEGO Batman (Will Arnett), 
lyrics from his untitled self 
portrait in The LEGO Movie 


‘TELL ME, DO YOU BLEED?... YOU WILL” 


—Batman (Ben Affleck) to Superman (Henry Cavill), 
in Batman v Superman: Dawn of Justice 
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A ROLE TO REMEMBER 
Heath Ledger 
(1979-2008) in 

his Oscar-winning 
portrayal of 

the Joker in 

The Dark Knight. 





